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REUBEN SILCOX'S WOOING. 



I. 

It was half a century ago, ere yet Friends 
in general, much less the Quakers of Shal- 
chester, had entirely laid aside their be- 
coming distinctive dress. Quaker bonnets 
and shawls, collarless coats and broad-brims, 
were not yet a thing of the past. Sweet 
girlish faces still looked out from behind 
their silken fences, and boyish ones sur- 
mounted the old-fashioned stock or choker. 

The rush of modern life had not swept 
into the sleepy cathedral town of Shal- 
chester. Indeed, even at the present day, 
except for its fine railway station and the 
large posters on the hoardings, one might, 
under the shadow of the old cathedral, 
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fancy oneself back in the 17th century, 
when George Fox had entered the great 
" steeplehouse " and denounced the clergy- 
man as a hireling priest, an unfaithful 
shepherd and blind leader of the blind. 

Still there has been change, even in the 
last fifty years, and the slow-moving, 
cautious Quaker community shows it. 
The Friends of the present day have 
their Sunday schools, mission services and 
adult schools, work which in the quietism 
of the last century would have savoured 
too much of what was termed "creaturely 
activity." For generations they have been 
on excellent terms with their Christian 
neighbours, with whom they now work 
shoulder to shoulder for the reclaiming of 
the world. 

The Quakers of Shalchester were not 
idle either in their own Society or in 
the world. They had much to do in 
looking to the "light within," in seeing 
that in all things their lives corresponded 
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with the holy traditions which had been 
handed on from generation to generation. 
The slavery question had been settled — a 
battle in which Shalchester Friends had 
taken no small part. Most of them, how- 
ever, looked upon the victory as almost 
worse than a defeat. The underlying 
principle for which they fought had not been 
established. Parliament had granted com- 
pensation to slaveholders, thus tacitly ad- 
mitting the righteousness of the traffic in 
human flesh. Further debate was useless, but 
much still remained to be done for the 
liberated slave. 

A few Friends still held out against the 
payment of tithes in any form, and cheer- 
fully suffered distraint upon their goods for 
the amount demanded. They all faithfully 
upheld their ancient testimony against 
oaths and war, and were still sound on 
the question of a " hireling ministry." For 
the rest, in the exercise of a godly life, many 
of them had amassed a fair quantity of 
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this world's goods. This was brought 
about almost imperceptibly, through the 
observance of the strictest honesty at a 
time when much unscrupulousness prevailed. 
There were several in the Society to whom 
the advice, read yearly in their midst, to 
guard against "the snare of accumulating 
wealth," might have come home with force. 



II. 

It was a Sunday, or in Quaker phrase, 
a First-day morning. The June sun was 
shining and brightening everything with 
its glance. The cathedral bells were 
chiming, and the music, whether the 
Friends admitted it or not, added to the 
general harmony. A stream of fashion- 
ably dressed people was wending its way 
to the cathedral. Mingling with them, 
the Friends, in their sober-coloured silk 
or cashmere dresses, and collarless broad- 
cloth coats, passed on to the meeting-house. 

A few of the elder men still wore the 
knee-breeches, stockings, and shoe9, which 
in the previous generation had been 
common among Friends. Many of the 
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young people however had begun to adopt 
the "vain fashions of the world," and 
truly it must be said that their taste in 
worldly garments was as yet untutored. 

Those, therefore, who still kept to the 
plain dress lost nothing in the eyes of 
their fellows, either within or without 
the Society. Amongst these was Ruth 
Penington. 

On this particular First-day in Sixth 
month she was walking demurely to 
meeting with her father and mother. 
Her father, Daniel Penington, a man in 
the prime of life, was one of those stout, 
unflinching Quakers, more common fifty 
years ago than now. They are still to 
be found in the Society of which they 
form, as it were, the backbone. 

To Daniel Penington right was right 
and Truth was Truth. He formed 
his opinions cautiously but held them 
immovably. His wife, Rachel, possessed 
the same undaunted mind and resolute 
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spirit. It was, however, a chastened 
spirit, and husband and wife were one. 
The blood of the martyrs was in both, 
and they would have stood as firmly 
for the Truth as their forefathers had 
done, even to imprisonment and death. 

Ruth, in spite of her childlike face and 
slender frame, had inherited largely of 
this same spirit. It is characteristic of a 
good portion of the Society of Friends 
and runs through many an old Quaker 
family at the present day. 

Before the three had passed the Cathedral 
Close and disappeared into the network 
of slums which lay between the grand 
pile of mediaeval architecture and the 
plain little Quaker meeting-house, not a 
few eyes were turned in their direction. 
Daniel Penington was well known in 
Shalchester and respected by all who 
knew him; and no one could help 
giving a second look at his lovely 
daughter. 
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If among outsiders Ruth's beauty attracted 
attention, so did it also among those who 
attended the Friends' meeting in Laburnum 
Lane. Many a quiet glance was cast to- 
wards her as she moved gracefully along. 
Behind her, at a distance of some twenty 
yards or so, walked a young man carefully 
attired in the plain dress. He was tall and 
well made, with a pleasant countenance 
and curling chestnut locks, which would 
peep out mockingly from beneath his broad- 
brim* 

He appeared to be in deep meditation, 
but his eyes were fixed on the slender 
figure in front. The day was warm, and 
over the silver-grey dress, instead of the 
shawl worn by the older Friends, was 
thrown a little black silk mantle, made 
after the fashion of the day, except that 
it had little or no trimming. The young 
man's eye traced the outline of the 
shapely figure and rested meditatively on 
the folds of the mantle. This was not the 
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first First-day morning, nor the second, 
which had found him thus walking behind 
the Peningtons, usually in company with 
his father, sometimes alone. He hardly 
realised that he had done it for months. 

There were friendly greetings in the 
meeting-house yard and in the vestibule. 
Then all filed quietly into the cheerful 
little meeting-house, the men seating them- 
selves on one side, the women on the 
other. After a few preliminary coughs and 
rustlings the meeting lapsed into silence. 
A solemn stillness overspread the little 
gathering — not a dead, but a living silence. 
It was a season of " waiting before the 
Lord," and not a few of those present 
were holding communion with the Father 
of Spirits. 

The silence was first broken by the 
strong voice of a man, followed by the 
simultaneous uprising of the whole con- 
gregation. In simple but earnest words 
the speaker invoked the blessing of God 
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upon the assembly and asked for power 
to worship in Spirit and in Truth. The 
speaker was John Penington, Daniel's 
brother. He was a "recorded" minister, 
and sat in the "gallery" or raised plat- 
form, facing the meeting, with the other 
ministers and elders, men and women. 

The prayer was somewhat long, and 
when it was ended, the Friends resumed 
their seats. 

Silence again fell on the meeting, 
emphasised rather than disturbed by 
an occasional rustle and the humming 
of a bee that had flown in through 
the open window. It became more in- 
tense. It seemed as though the living 
presence of the Master were there. One 
waited only for the living voice. 

" ' Come unto Me, all ye that labour and 
are heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest/" The words floated across the still- 
ness, hardly breaking the silence, so much 
they seemed a part of it. No one stirred, 
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no one appeared to have moved. Only 
the slender form of Ruth Penington, 
standing in her place near the upper end 
of the meeting, — only the back of a 
silver-grey dress and bonnet, and black 
silk mantle, like many another in the 
house, — that was all that could be seen 
by most present. 

But Reuben Silcox, who had followed 
the back of the mantle to meeting, could 
see Ruth's face now from where he sat. 
A good many weeks had passed since he 
had changed his seat to the side near 
the top, and given up his old one to a 
Friend who had recently removed to 
Shalchester. 

Reuben saw Ruth without looking up. 
A thrill ran through him. She had never 
spoken in meeting before. It seemed to 
place her farther than ever above him. 

"'Come unto Me, all ye that labour 
and are heavy laden, and I will give 
you rest.'" 
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Ruth Penington repeated the words and 
paused. 

"A burden has been laid upon me, 
dear friends, a message from the Lord 
which I may not withhold. Jesus sends 
the gracious invitation, 'Come unto Me, 
and I will give you rest.' 

"There may be some here weary and 
heavy laden with care, with sin, or with 
sorrow. Come to Him, — now, — to Christ 
as He stands in the midst. 

" Look not without, but within. For, 
lo ! His Spirit is there, and the Kingdom 
of Heaven is within you. 

"Come to Him with whatever burden 
you may have. Come as little children to 
the arms of your Father. Whosoever will 
may come, and He will not cast out." 

The low musical words, uttered without 
gesture or passion, sounded clearly through 
the assembly. Only a slight quaver in the 
voice announced the human element. 
Ruth sat down as simply as if she were 
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just taking her seat in meeting. Only a 
slightly deepened colour marked the effort 
it had been to the flesh. 

The silence that followed was the same 
as that which had gone before — yet dif- 
ferent. It was as though a wave of light 
had passed through the room, as though 
the Master had spoken through the feeble 
instrument. 

A few who had fidgeted became still. A 
rough-looking carter, who, moved by some 
unseen power, had strayed into the meet- 
ing and taken a back seat, bent forward 
with his face in his grimy hands. What 
passed between him and his Maker none 
may know, but certain it is that from 
that hour he was a different man. Before 
many weeks had passed the whole of the 
carter's family, down to the baby of six 
months old, who could not be left at 
home, might be seen attending regularly 
at Laburnum Lane. 

There was another whose head too bent 
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lower after hearing that simple message. 
He was a frequent attender, though not 
a Friend. The stillness always soothed 
him. This Sunday he had taken his seat 
feeling particularly wretched. His affairs 
had seemed more hopeless than ever. 
When he raised his head there was new 
light in his eyes. Next morning his busi- 
ness assumed a different aspect. The knots 
were disentangled. 

A bright-eyed girl, who sat behind Ruth, 
looked up and felt, all joyous as she was, 
that life was brighter than she thought. 
A mother whose son had gone astray, 
smiled gently. Her vision had grown 
prophetic. 

There was not one heart in the 
house whom the loving words had not 
reached. Of this Ruth knew nothing. 
A message had been sent through her 
and she had delivered it. That was all 
she knew, and her soul was peace in the 
surrounding quiet. 
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Finally two of the elders, one of them 
Reuben's father, who sat facing the con- 
gregation, shook hands and the meeting 
broke up. Reuben waited for his father 
to come down from the gallery, then 
looked round for the Peningtons. After 
shaking hands with Daniel and Rachel 
he clasped Ruth's hand one little moment. 
This was the pleasure of which he dreamed 
night and day. Usually it sufficed him 
till the mid-week meeting on Fifth-day 
morning, but to-day he felt dissatisfied. 
He wanted more. 

Richard Silcox and his son walked up 
the street behind the Peningtons, slowly, 
for the older man was feeble for his 
years. The younger watched the silver- 
grey poplin and black silk mantle in 
silence, and as they disappeared a wild 
idea came into his head. 



III. 

The Peningtons had no son, only two 
daughters, Ruth, and Deborah who was 
away from home. It was seldom that 
the parents retired to rest without some 
mention of their darling children. 

"Rachel, my dear," said Daniel the 
following evening, as they entered their 
bedroom, spacious but simply furnished, 
"I have been thinking of the dear child, 
Ruth." 

"Truly, Daniel, the Spirit of the Lord 
hath led her." 

"The Lord hath indeed been gracious 
to us in our children as in our sub- 
stance," answered her husband. "But 
another thought has come to me more 
than once of late. Thee knows the young 
man, Reuben Silcox ? " 
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"Yes, I know him. Has thee seen it 
too? What does thee think of him?" 

" I thought, Rachel, that our Ruth might 
have looked higher. His father, though 
well-to-do, is in trade, a grocer, as thee 
knows." 

"How thee does talk, Daniel, to be 
sure ! I never thought of his father's 
trade but of the young man himself. 
Would he make our little Ruth happy? 
Reuben has been so tied to business by 
his father's ill-health that we have not 
seen so much of him as I could have 
wished, though, as thee knows, his mother 
was my dearest friend — an elder in good 
esteem. Reuben is like his mother, is he not ?" 

44 Abigail Silcox was a well-concerned 
and faithful Friend and took her right 
place in the meeting," returned Daniel, 
in his non-committal way. "Still I do 
not see an open doorway. Ruth is but 
a child, too young to think of wedding. 
Her sister Deborah is older. It would be 
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more fitting that she should marry first. 
I should miss my little girl sorely." 

"So should I, Daniel. Deborah is a 
dear girl, but she is not as Ruth. She 
is older, but we are not living in Scrip- 
ture days. We cannot give Deborah to 
the young man if his affections are set 
towards Ruth, as I believe they are. He 
has not spoken, and as yet the dear 
child sees nothing. Reuben Silcox may 
not know his own mind. We must guard 
her well till he is sure of himself. Youth 
is ever changing the object of its affections. 
The young man gave up studying for his 
profession." 

" Rachel 1 what is thee saying ? The 
poor child's affections must not be en- 
tangled vainly. I think the young man 
is honest, and serious beyond his years. 
Thee speaks too lightly. Thee knows why 
he gave up his profession. Their business 
is sound and increasing, owing to Reuben's 
steady application. By my position as 
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banker I know the ins and outs of many 
businesses in the town. Some apparently 
more flourishing are broken reeds. I do 
not mention names for honour forbids. 
Thee says she has no idea that the 
young man's affections are drawn out 
towards her." 

"None at all. As thee says she is 
very young to marry — nineteen her last 
birthday. And yet, Daniel, it is weary 
waiting as we had to do. So, though we 
do not hasten the matter, let us put no 
hindrance in their way, looking for right 
guidance. I have been watching for some 
time, but I would not speak, even to 
thee, lest the fact of its being on our 
minds should cause us unconsciously to 
exert an influence. 

" It is well, Rachel, and we must put 
it from us for the present. Only I will 
speak in confidence to Richard Silcox, for 
I would know his mind on the matter." 

"Do so, Daniel, and may we be led by 
the best wisdom in this important affair." 



IV. 

Next First-day the little meeting gathered 
as usual. Once the silence was broken 
by a Friend from the women's side of 
the ministers' gallery. The speaker was 
Mary Kilmer, an elderly woman, dressed 
in the plainest form of the Quaker dress. 
Her voice though not weak had degener- 
ated into a kind of sing-song. Her ser- 
mon consisted chiefly of a number of 
Scripture texts strung promiscuously to- 
gether. It did not disturb those already 
worshipping, while to those whose thoughts 
were wandering, it supplied here and 
there a text for the mind to work upon. 

Reuben sat as before. His eyes were 
bright with excitement, but Ruth's were 
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not raised in his direction. Meeting seemed 
long that morning to Reuben Silcox. 

As soon as it was over he sought out 
the Peningtons without waiting for his 
father. The eyes of Ruth's father and 
mother rested with a look of pleasure on 
the fine form and open countenance of 
the young man. They shook him warmly 
by the hand, asking kindly after his wel- 
fare. Hardly daring to look at Ruth, 
Reuben took her hand, pressing into its 
palm a tiny note. 

Ruth had never read a novel. She 
knew nothing of the ways of the 
world. How was it then that on this, the 
first occasion that such an experience had 
come to her, she instinctively closed her 
hand on the note ? Without looking at it 
she slipped it into her pocket. Thence 
she drew her handkerchief, but for what 
purpose she could not have told. 

The little deception, instinctive, not pre- 
meditated, may be forgiven her. It was 
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the first time in her life that she had 
practised even so much. Sweetly and 
evenly her life had glided without a 
shadow. Her religious experience had 
come to her as naturally as the air she 
breathed. The spiritual eye had seen with 
the same unconsciousness of effort as the 
natural. 

The note, which Reuben had given her, 
in accordance with the leading or idea 
which had come to him, was very short. 
It ran : " Dearest Ruth, I love thee — love 
thee — love thee. If thee loves me — even a 
little — wear a white rose next First-day 
morning. I shall not be able to attend 
on Fifth-day. Thine, in sincerity, Reuben 
Silcox." 

Ruth read it that afternoon, sitting alone 
on a seat in a secluded part of the garden. 

"Reuben Silcox," she repeated. Then 
her thoughts ran on. " He says that he 
loves me. I don't know that I love him 
even a little. I never thought about it at 
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all. I love God, and father, and mother, 
and Deborah, and a good many other 
people, but I have hardly ever spoken to 
Reuben, except to say ' How do ? ' at 
meeting. And yet — I think — I like him 
best of all the people I know. He says 
he loves me." 

The sun came out from behind a cloud 
and the sunshine streamed through an 
opening in the foliage. A broad patch 
of light fell on the ground at the girl's 
feet. Her eyes fixed their gaze on the 
brightness. 

" What is love ? Perhaps there are 
different kinds. Yes — now I remember 
Mary Kilmer saying, in a sermon long 
ago, that there are several kinds, — love of 
God to man, of brother and sister, of 
parent and child, of husband and wife. 
I suppose he wants me to be his wife — 
sometime — perhaps. I never thought of 
marriage for myself. It is very strange." 

" Reuben Silcox." Her mind dwelt upon 
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the words. Memories, some trifling, others 
more important, began to float round the 
name. Her earliest recollection of him was 
as she had seen him at his mother's 
funeral, to which, five or six years before, 
she had gone with her parents. It was 
her first, almost her only acquaintance with 
sorrow. His mother had been her mother's 
friend. She remembered his grief-stricken 
look. How she had felt for him, and 
thinking, " What if it had been my 
mother ? " had hardly been able to restrain 
her tears. 

The impression left upon her jnind 
was a deep one. The name recalled the 
scene, and her heart went out to him 
now as it had done then. 

Then she remembered a drive with her 
uncle John — and the runaway horse — 
Reuben had stopped it and perhaps saved 
her uncle's life and her own. Of course 
that was God's providence. But how brave 
he was 1 
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And now — now that she came to think 
of it, he was different from everybody 
else, and so good to his father. And 
then — she had never thought of it before, 
but somehow he always grasped her 
hand so — so differently from anybody 
else. "I wonder if — if I do love him — a 
little." 

A rosy pink mounted to her cheeks. 
She sat with the note crushed in her 
hand, gazing at the patch of sunlight and 
seeing — what visions ; who shall say ? 



V. 

The next First-day dawned fresh and 
beautiful, and Ruth, beautiful and fresh as 
the dawn, wandered in the garden. Her 
mind was not quite so placid as her out- 
ward appearance. 

"If thee loves me, even a little, wear a 
white rose next First-day m&rning." The 
words repeated themselves mechanically, 
so often had they returned to her mind 
during the week. Then the others : 
"Dearest Ruth, I love thee, — love thee, — 
love thee," chimed in after them. 

A week ago she had put off the decision 
as to whether she should wear the rose 
or not, trusting to the leading of the 
moment. The moment had now come but 
had brought no very clear leading. She 
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had meant to speak to her mother, but, 
somehow, the way had not opened. She 
was hovering near the rose-bushes. Half 
unconsciously she picked a flower, a white 
one, partially unclosed. She gazed ab- 
stractedly into its heart of delicate pink- 
tinted petals. 

"Yes, — I think — I do love him — just a 
little." 

Was that her father calling ? — 

" How well the dear child looks to- 
day," said Rachel Penington to her husband, 
as they passed the high cathedral gates 
and turned into the narrow streets where 
three could not walk abreast. " It is not 
often that she decks herself even with a white 
rose. Her sister is more prone to vanity." 

" She is very fair to look upon, dear 
Rachel ; we must guard her carefully." 

"We are all under the Lord's guidance, 
Daniel," said his wife. 

They soon entered the meeting-house 
yard, where the buzz of conversation fell 
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upon their ears. The meeting-house yard 
was the social meeting place of the Society 
of Friends in Shalchester. Round about it 
was the little graveyard with its mounds, 
many of which were nameless. A few of 
the newer ones had little headstones of 
uniform shape and size, with no inscrip- 
tion but the name, date, and age. 

Here the Friends met once, twice, or 
thrice a week, according as they attended 
the morning and the evening, or mid- 
week meeting, and inquired after each 
other's welfare. Many came long distances 
from outlying parishes, and this was often 
the only opportunity they had of seeing 
one another. The members of the Society 
all knew each other, and here at least 
all were equal. As meeting time approached 
the gathering thinned, and ere the cathe- 
dral clock chimed, silence had begun to 
fall within and without. 

Reuben Silcox was close behind the 
Peningtons, in an agony of mind such 
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as he had never before experienced. Was 
she wearing the rose or not ? 

There were many who pressed forward 
to greet the Peningtons, and it was not 
until they were all seated in meeting 
that he saw Ruth again. 

"She will not look at me. She has no 
flower." 

He turned his eyes away. His glance 
wandered over the other seats. There 
were other fair young Quakeresses in the 
meeting, but none on whom his eye 
cared to linger. It returned to rest again 
upon the only woman in the world for 
him. 

Stay ! what was that ? There was a 
rose after all, white and pure as the 
heart upon which it lay. 

And Reuben Silcox finished his meeting 
in peace. 

Later, his hand grasped Ruth's, their 
eyes met, and each read the love which 
needed no words to express itself. Reuben 
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whispered one word : " The white rose," 
and the next instant it was his. 

"Come, Ruth," said her father, "we 
are going." 

"May I speak a word with thee, Daniel 
Penington ? " said Reuben Silcox. 

" Ruth, my child, walk on with thy 
mother," said Daniel, exchanging a glance 
with his wife. 

Ruth, alone with her mother, from 
whom she had never had a secret, tried 
to find words to tell her what had hap- 
pened, but failed. It was all so new and 
strange that words would not come. Her 
mother, seeing her pre-occupation, talked 
cheerfully on ordinary topics. 

It was some time before either of the 
men spoke. Daniel was the first to break 
the silence : " Say all that is in thy heart, 
Reuben. I know thy secret already." 

" Has Ruth spoken then ? " asked the 
young man eagerly. 

"Not to me, nor yet to her mother." 
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" Then how can thee know ? " 

" I have seeing eyes," returned Daniel. 

"Then she loves me?" 

" I said not so. It is of that I would 
fain myself be assured." 

"I love her — better than my life." 

" So I believe. But what grounds 
hast thou for thinking that Ruth loves 
thee?" 

" I know it," said Reuben. 

"How dost thou know it?" 

Reuben did not answer. 

" How does thee know ? " repeated 
Daniel. 

The familiar ungrammatical form of 
speech and the twinkle in Daniel's eye 
reassured him somewhat. 

"I — I — that is to say — she wore a white 
rose to-day." 

" Ah ! Then that was a token of thine. 
Thou gave it to her?" 

"No, indeed, Daniel Penington, I only 
asked her to wear it." 
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44 When, Reuben ? " Daniel was very 
serious now. 

"Last First-day." He paused. Then 
slowly confessing: "I wrote her a note 
and — and" — Daniel would not help him 
out — "and — gave it to her at meeting." 

"So — thou hast been carrying on a 
clandestine correspondence with my daugh- 
ter?" 

" I gave her a note telling her that I 
loved her. No other way seemed open." 

" A clandestine correspondence," repeated 
Daniel. "-I should not have thought it of 
thy mother's son." 

" I asked her if she loved me even a 
little to wear a white rose. She wore 
one. And so — I know," continued Reuben, 
his confidence returning. 

" Is that the only ground thou hast 
for thinking she loves thee ? " 

Reuben was silent. 

Daniel waited. 

" No," said the young man at last. 
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" What ! more correspondence — more — " 

" No, indeed," interrupted Reuben eagerly. 
"That is the only note I ever gave her." 

"Then what are the grounds of thy 
belief ? " said Daniel still sternly, though 
he was beginning to relent. 

"I_- 1 — we n — 1 S aw it in her eyes." 
The words were scarcely audible. 

" Well said I son Reuben, well said ! " 
exclaimed Daniel, greatly to Reuben's 
surprise. 

"And she gave me this," continued the 
young man, taking out his pocket book 
and showing the rose carefully pressed 
therein. 

Daniel shook his head, with mock 
gravity this time. 

'* It may be as thee says, but the 
decision does not rest with me." 

" I am content that it should rest with 
Ruth." 

" With Ruth ! Go thy ways, thou foolish 
boy! Thou forgettest the girl's mother." 
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" Rachel Penington was ever a good 
friend to my mother and to me." 

"Go thy ways, boy, I tell thee. To- 
morrow thou shalt have an answer, if 
thou canst wait so long. Keep up thy 
'heart, and yet be humble. Thou knowest 
naught of the ways of women and their 
eyes do not always speak truth. But 
their hearts do, and thy heart, Reuben, is 
in the right place. Fare thee well." 

"Farewell, Daniel Penington, thee was 
always kind." They shook hands and 
Reuben turned joyfully away. Then a 
feeling of remorse came over him, as 
he saw his father coming feebly along 
in the distance. He almost ran to meet 
him. 

"Ah ! I am glad for thee, Reuben, my 
son. Daniel Penington told me of this 
some time ago. 

" Did he really, father ? And thee 
didn't tell me!" 

"We spoke in confidence." 
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"And Rachel Penington ? " queried 
Reuben. 

"They are ever of one mind, as thee 
knows." 

" Father ! father ! " cried Reuben, " I am 
almost too happy ! " 

"Softly, my son, softly. Great joys 
bring great responsibilities. And," he 
added to himself, " great sorrows follow." 
Then aloud, "Thy mother would have 
rejoiced to see this day. Perhaps she 
does see it. Perhaps she does." 

The two walked on in silence. It was 
Richard Silcox's great sorrow that had made 
him prematurely an old man. The same 
sorrow had drawn father and son very 
closely together and had caused Reuben 
to give up his loved profession and enter 
his father's business. 



VI. 

It has come and sooner than we antici- 
pated/' said Daniel to his wife. 

" He is worthy of her, Daniel. He has 
his mother's eyes. I was much struck 
by it to-day." 

" He is worthy of her, Rachel. No need 
for more at present. I read his heart 
to-day." 

"Shall I say anything to the dear 
child Ruth?" 

"No need for much, Mother. Let her 
know she has our sanction. He shall 
dine with us to-morrow and the two 
young people shall settle the rest between 
themselves." 
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REUBEN SILCOX'S WEDDING. 

I. 

Shalchester Friends were gathering for 
their Monthly Meeting, which was about 
to be held in Laburnum Lane. This is 
the meeting at which the Friends col- 
lectively regulate their church affairs ; 
where applications for membership are 
considered ; where members are " dis- 
owned" for misconduct or for breach of 
the Society's regulations ; where births, 
marriages, and deaths are registered, and 
the thousand and one details of corporate 
life are discussed and settled. 

It was held on a Fifth-day, i.e., Thursday, 
morning, after the usual mid-week meeting 
for worship, to which farmers from the 
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outlying districts came as regularly as they 
came on Tuesdays to Shalchester market. 
Farmers' wives and shop assistants, as well 
as heads of households and business men, 
attended the meeting, often at considerable 
loss or inconvenience to themselves* 

Many arrived some time before the hour 
for meeting, and the meeting-house yard 
was filled with little groups of Friends 
discussing family or public affairs. Amongst 
these there was considerable excitement, 
for it was soon generally known that "a 
marriage was to be presented" to the 
Monthly Meeting. This was always a 
matter of intense interest. It was doubly 
so on the present occasion, for the parties 
belonged to two widely-known Quaker 
families. The " intending " bride and 
bridegroom were both young and good- 
looking, and the dresses were likely to 
prove attractive. 

By joining one of the little groups we 
may obtain some information worth having. 
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Yonder is Betsy Barley, a fresh little 
Quakeress of about forty, talking eagerly 
to a burley-looking farmer. 

" Don't thee remember the circumstances, 
Benjamin ? " she is saying. " What ! thee 
never heard the story of the rose ! Then 
I'll tell thee. 

44 Thee knows Daniel and Rachel Pening- 
ton, Ruth's father and mother ? Well — 
I can never think how they let it be 
done under their very eyes — Reuben Silcox 
gave Ruth Penington a note, into her 
hand, in this very Meeting-house. In 
this letter he vowed that he loved her and 
said, if she inclined towards him, she was 
to wear a white rose the next First-day. 
Fancy that, if thee can Benjamin Cross- 
thwaite ! " 

" But she would not show thee the 
note, Betsy Barley, so how does thee know 
what was in it ? " asks the unimaginative 
farmer. 

" How do I know ? " returns the sprightly 
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little woman, with an expressive nod. 
" How does anybody know anything ? 
Of course she did not show the letter to 
me nor to anyone else — not even her 
mother. But," — Betsy made a significant 
pause, — "she wore the rose at meeting. 
That wasn't a bit like Ruth, now was it ? 
If it had been Deborah one wouldn't 
have thought anything of it. 

"And, worse than all, she gave him the 
rose afterwards. Then he goes up to 
Daniel and asks him for his daughter, 
quite boldly. Now that, as thee knows, 
is not the way these things used to be 
done amongst us." 

"Ah ! I remember — when I married 
Martha," begins the farmer slowly, "that 
wasn't how I did it. First I saw the 
young woman at her father's farm, helpin' 
her mother in the dairy, an' feedin' the 
fowls, an' such like ; and I went 
pretty often for one thing 'r another, 
seemingly to ask about crops an' such 
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things, for Samuel Jones was a very 
careful farmer ; but really I was keepin' 
my eyes on Martha, don't thee see ?" 

"I see," returns Betsy, as the honest 
farmer stops to smile at his own astute- 
ness. 

"And I spoke to her sometimes, just 
about poultry, an' milk, an' sometimes of 
household things, like cookin'. But I spoke 
to her sisters just the same, so that if the 
young woman didn't turn out as I thought, 
there'd be no harm done. I can't say as 
I paid much attention to what the others 
said, but Martha always pleased me. Yes, 
I was very pleased with Martha." 

He pauses. It is not often he speaks 
at such length, still less often that he 
speaks about himself. Benjamin's love 
story is one of the few subjects for 
gossip about Shalchester Friends of which 
Betsy knows nothing. She, therefore, 
gently urges him. 

" But how did thee get her at last ? 
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Not by exchanging roses or any such 
nonsense, I'll engage !" 

"Nay, Betsy Barley, I'm a plain man 
and a plain Friend, an' thee may rest 
assured it was by no such nonsense." He 
seems to be stopping again, and Betsy, 
alarmed, says encouragingly : 

"I'll venture to suppose it was in a 
straightforward, sensible way." 

" Everything was done decently and in 
order, " answers the farmer, now com- 
pletely off his guard. " I don't mind 
telling thee, Betsy, though it isn't every- 
one I would tell about it. Well — when 
I'd seen her like this a many times and 
I'd pretty near settled that she'd make a 
good wife as far as outward concerns 
went, I was sittin' in meetin' one First-day. 
I watched her come in with her mother 
and sisters all punctual. Then I settled 
down to be silent before the Lord. An' 
mind thee, Betsy Barley, I'd never once 
let my mind run out towards her in 
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meetin's before. I couldn't even see her 
from my usual place. But I heard a 
voice say, though no one was speakin': 
'Take unto thee the young woman to 
wife/ and 'what God hath joined let not 
man put asunder'. An' all was to me 
as clear as the light. Then I thought 
no more about it till after meetinV 

"Quite right, Benjamin," chimes in 
Betsy. 

"Well, thee knows," continues the 
farmer, "that I used to walk home on 
First-days with David Sparks. My father 
an' mother went in the gig in those days. 
So I asked David about it, he bein' a farm- 
pupil with my father, an' from the town, 
an' better edjicated. So he told me the 
right way was to get a discreet and well- 
concerned Friend to go and ask her father, 
if so be that I was convinced that it 
was the right thing to do, an' the Lord's 
will. 

" And I said : ' Who can be discreeter 
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than thee, David ? An' knowin' me so 
well.' And after dinner I got him to go 
an' ask her father, while I waited in the 
lane. After a bit Samuel Jones called 
me in and said he was well pleased to 
hear my request. That he had thought 
of one of the girls for me, but he couldn't 
say which. Then I said it was Martha. 

" So they sent her to me and I said : 
4 Martha, I have come to ask thee in 
marriage, I trust it's the Lord's will 
concernin' us.' An' then I told her all, 
an' how the way had opened to me in 
meetin'. She said she hadn't thought of 
it at all. Then I asked if she liked me 
to come over to the farm to see her when 
she was in the dairy, an' she said she 
didn't mind. 

" So I said : ' May I come an' see 
thee to-morrow ?' An' she said : ' If thee 
thinks well.' An' then I went home with 
David Sparks. 

44 1 had to go a lot of times before she 
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got to see that it was the right thing, 
but at last she did. An' we were married 
in Shalchester meeting-house, just sixteen 
years ago, an' we've never regretted it. 
That's the way we did when I was a young 
man." 

"An' the right way, too, Benjamin," says 
Betsy heartily, "not with roses and notes 
like the world's people ; and Ruth begin- 
ning to speak in meeting, too." 

At this point Benjamin looks up, and, 
seeing that all the other Friends have 
gone into meeting, makes a move in that 
direction. They separate and enter the 
meeting by different doors, he at the men's 
side, she at the women's. As she takes 
her place, Betsy congratulates herself on 
having at last obtained the details of 
Benjamin Crossthwaite's love story. 



II. 

When the meeting for worship on 
Monthly Meeting day was over, men and 
women Friends separated to hold their 
usual business meetings. Women have 
always taken an active part in all the 
work of the Society, and as a wedding 
is supposed to concern the women most, 
it was to the women's meeting that Ruth 
Penington and Reuben Silcox had first 
to "present their marriage," in order to 
obtain its consent. 

At the present day no form of the 
marriage ceremony is so simple as that 
of the Quakers. But at the time when 
Ruth Penington lived, there were many 
preliminaries and formalities to be observed 
before the ceremony itself could take place. 
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Chief among these was obtaining the con- 
sent of the Monthly Meeting. 

For this occasion it was customary to 
dress, as much as Friends in those days 
did dress. Silks, cashmeres and poplins 
of fine quality and subdued tints were 
allowable, nor did all keep to the ortho- 
dox Quaker pattern of dress and bonnet. 
Even in these some latitude was permitted, 
and there were "latest fashions" in the 
Quaker costume. 

When the women had re-assembled in 
their own meeting-room, Reuben and Ruth 
walked up the aisle and took their seats, 
facing the "weighty" gathering, supported 
by their parents and friends. 

After a solemn Quaker pause, the young 
couple rose and Reuben, unembarrassed in 
the consciousness that the course he was 
pursuing was the right one, said, bravely, 
in the accustomed formula : " Friends, I 
intend to take my friend, Ruth Pening- 
ton, to be my wife, if the Lord permit." 
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Ruth, strong in Reuben's strength, fol- 
lowed with similar words : " Friends, I 
intend to take my friend, Reuben Silcox, 
to be my husband, if the Lord per- 
mit" 

Then their parents, Daniel and Rachel 
Penington, and Richard Silcox, severally 
declared that it was "with their consent 
that the parties proceeded to accomplish 
their intended marriage." 

To Ruth the visit to the women's 
meeting was the least formidable half of 
the ordeal. Now, the party must proceed 
to the men's meeting, where the whole 
had to be repeated. At the head sat the 
two clerks. Ruth felt her courage fail as 
she faced the rows of men, most of them 
elderly, with serious, unchanging counten- 
ances, and their gaze fixed, as it were, 
upon nothing. Used as she was to this 
conscious unconsciousness, it required all 
her strength to resist its weight on the 
present occasion. 
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Reuben was anxious, not for himself, 
but for her. Ruth, feeling this to be the 
case, braced herself for the effort and 
went through her part heroically. 

It was remarked afterwards that she did 
it quite naturally, which was construed by 
Betsy Barley into : " I tell thee, she did 
it in both meetings as. if she had been 
used to it all her life." 

Two men and two women Friends were 
appointed to inquire whether there were 
any previous engagement, and to report 
to the following Monthly Meeting. 

Finally, " if no sufficient obstruction 
appeared," " liberty " was granted to the 
parties to solemnise the marriage at a 
meeting for worship. " A suitable ap- 
pointment " of Friends was then made 
to see that proper notice was given, and 
the wedding rightly conducted. And 
these Friends had to bring in a report 
of the proceedings to a later Monthly 
Meeting. 
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Is it to be marvelled at, that the 
Quakers should have gained a reputation 
for caution 1 

These preliminaries, which at one time 
were considered almost as important as 
the marriage itself, have long since been 
replaced by simpler and less lengthy 
methods. But the wedding ceremony, 
which could hardly be rendered more 
simple, remains to the present as it was 
when instituted in the early days of the 
Society, in the time of Oliver Cromwell. 



III. 

The engagement of Reuben Silcox and 
Ruth Penington had reached the practical 
stage, when ways and means, house and 
furniture, had to be considered. 

Ruth's father and mother had deemed 
it best that the wedding should not take 
place till Ruth was at least twenty. Her 
carefully-guarded, Quaker up-bringing had 
produced, indeed, a pure and beautiful 
soul, but her experience of the world 
was limited. 

Reuben, on the contrary, had been 
called upon when very young to under- 
take responsibilities and to decide impor- 
tant matters for himself. It was, therefore, 
a disappointment to him that the engage- 
ment had to last nearly a year. 
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One fine March morning, about three 
months before the wedding was to take 
place, and while the Monthly Meeting 
proceedings were still pending, Reuben 
and Ruth set out in quest of a house. 
There had been a white frost in the 
night, and the leafless branches of the 
trees sparkled in the sunshine, as though 
bedecked with jewels. In the garden the 
early spring flowers were peeping above 
the ground. Birds twittered round them 
and hopped beside their path, picking up 
the crumbs scattered by Ruth's provident 
hand. 

" I fear thee will find none of the 
houses very attractive, Ruth," said Daniel 
Penington, who had started with them 
from "The Firs" on his way to the town. 
"Of the three we have selected as being 
most suitable, one is very small, another 
is large but rather gloomy, and the third 
is in the middle of a terrace. Good 
houses are difficult to obtain in this 
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neighbourhood, and the one I purpose 
building for you will not be ready for a 
year or so." 

" I trust that we shall find one of them 
to suit us/' replied Ruth. 

" I hope so," returned her father. 
"Reuben declares that the final choice 
is to rest with thee." 

"That will be quite a pleasant respon- 
sibility," said Ruth, with a smile. 

"Well, children, I must leave the matter 
to you, for here our ways part for the 
present. Farewell." 

" I am afraid that any of the three will 
be a great change for thee, Ruth," said 
Reuben presently. 

" Nay, Reuben, I shall like it, whichever 
it may be — just thee and me together." 

"Well, here we are at 'The Acacias/ 
the first of the three houses, so we must 
proceed to business." 

Ruth was delighted with "The Acacias." 
It looked very dainty and secluded. The 
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little garden was gay with snowdrops and 
crocuses, the house having been vacated 
only a few weeks before. Everything was 
in perfect order. Though the tiny con- 
servatory was bare, the single vine, which 
spread itself out under the glass roof, 
already showed signs of life. 

"Under our own vine and fig-tree," 
said Ruth, with a smile, "only the acacias 
will have to take the place of fig-trees. 
It is just like a doll's house. It will be 
like playing at housekeeping." 

Reuben kissed her. He looked as pleased 
as she did. 

" I am so glad thee likes it. I like 
this one best too." They made a pretty 
picture as they stood in the doorway, in 
their quaint; Quaker attire, with the sun- 
shine of youth and of love around them. 

The house in the middle of a row 
was larger and more convenient in every 
way. 

"Well," said Reuben, as they came 
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downstairs, "what does thee think of this 
one ? " 

" I do not like it nearly so well as the 
other. The idea of strangers living so 
close is not pleasant. We can hear their 
voices through the wall," she added, as 
the noise of children playing fell upon 
their ears. From the house on the other 
side came the sound of a piano. 

"That settles it," she concluded. 

" I am quite of thy opinion," said 
Reuben, with equally strong emphasis. 

To the Quaker of that day, music was 
a forbidden thing, and, good or bad, it 
would have been painful to be compelled 
to hear it, even occasionally. 

They went on to the third house, a 
large plain building, standing abruptly on 
the roadside. 

" It looks like the soldiers' barracks ! " 
exclaimed Ruth, as they came in sight of 
it. " We could never live there and uphold 
peace principles. Shall we not decide on 
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'The Acacias' at once ? I am sure we 
should never feel at home in this dreary- 
looking place." 

They had reached the door, and, before 
Reuben had time to reply, Betsy Barley 
bustled along the road with a huge basket 
on her arm. After greeting Ruth, she 
turned to Reuben with a decisive move- 
ment of her head. 

" Reuben Silcox," she said, " thee is 
never thinking of taking Ruth Penington 
to live in a house like that ! I wouldn't 
inhabit ' Brooks' Folly ' for all the husbands 
in Christendom. It looks for all the world 
as if a murder had been committed in it." 

Ruth shuddered. 

"Do not suggest things for which there 
is no foundation, Betsy Barley, much harm 
may be done in that way," said Reuben 
sternly. At the best of times he had 
little sympathy with Betsy, and he felt 
that her present remark was peculiarly 
ill-judged. 
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Betsy was annoyed, and returned : " Well, 
Reuben Silcox, thee may be as self- 
opinionated as thee pleases ; but I know 
of a case where a young bride — " 

"Perhaps," interrupted Reuben, thorough- 
ly roused, "perhaps thee will have the 
goodness to defer thy illustrations to a 
more convenient season." 

"Well, I hope thee will not have cause 
to repent. That's all. Farewell. I have 
my own business to see after." 

Then she went on her way to Mary 
Jane Partridge's, and informed her that 
Reuben Silcox had set his mind on living 
in "Brooks' Folly" in spite of all that she 
could say. 

"Why is it called ' Brooks' Folly'?" 
asked Ruth, when Betsy had gone. 

"That woman ought to be muzzled or 
locked up until she learns common sense," 
said Reuben, hotly. " It used to be called 
'Brooks' Folly' simply because Brooks 
was wiser than his neighbours. To the 
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wisdom of his generation it seemed folly 
to build a house such a long way out of 
town. Now the town has spread out to it." 

" Is that all ? " said Ruth much relieved. 

"Thee would not have us turn back 
now ? " asked Reuben. 

"No ; though I do not feel as if we 
could ever live in this house." 

"Thee shall decide finally, but I would 
not have that woman think that we were in- 
fluenced by her foolish talk. We will do 
what we determined to do. That is the 
way to succeed in business." 

" Is it ? Then this is my first lesson 
in ' business/ " said Ruth, smiling, as they 
entered the gloomy house. It had been 
untenanted for some time, and felt damp 
and chilly. A loose board creaked omin- 
ously as they crossed the threshold. 

There was no trace of superstition in 
the mind of the carefully nurtured girl, 
with generations of pure Quaker blood in 
her veins, but the unaccustomed, dismal 
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surroundings impressed her sensitive mind. 
She slipped her arm through Reuben's, 
whispering to herself : " It is business." 
Duty was a word with which she had 
long been familiar. It was only a change 
of terms. 

They stood in one of the upper rooms 
overlooking the garden, which was full of 
tangled weeds, with a solitary apple tree, 
gaunt and bare, at the further end. 
Neither of them had spoken much during 
their inspection of the house. The inter- 
view with Betsy, or the dreariness of the 
house, seemed to have damped even their 
joyous spirits. 

" This is a very dismal place," said 
Reuben. "Let us go. I should not like 
to bring thee here, or to think of leaving 
thee, when I am obliged to be away. 
Thee was right at first. 'The Acacias' is 
a cheerful little place and will just suit 
us at present. It is about half way between 
thy father's and my father's, and thee can 
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often run home." Ruth did not reply. 
She was looking out over the dull, grey- 
white landscape, and it seemed as though 
she had not heard. 

"Dear Ruth, let us go," he said, as she 
shivered slightly. "It is damp. Thee will 
get a chill." But her gaze still remained 
fixed and she made no answer. He 
waited with some anxiety. 

In a short while, though it seemed long 
to him, she turned round with a smile. 
Her face was perhaps a shade paler than 
usual, but her tone was her natural one, 
as she said : 

" Reuben, I have been thinking about 
thy father. He will be left alone when 
we are married." 

" He is more than willing to give me 
up to thee," answered Reuben ; " he says 
it is a gain to him to have a daughter, 
and he loves thee as his own child." 

" But is it the right thing to leave him 
by himself ? I know what you are to each 
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other, at least in some degree. Reuben, 
I have been selfish. I have thought of 
myself first, and of thee and everybody 
else after. I am taking thee away from 
thy father, and he wants thee more — no 
not more than I do — as much — differently. 
Thee must forgive me, Reuben. I have 
been accustomed all my life to have 
people think and arrange for me. Now, 
I shall have to learn 'business/ and think 
and arrange for other people." 

"Ruth," said Reuben, softly, taking her 
hand, " it would only grieve my father to 
hear thee talk like this. He seems to live 
in our happiness. He says it is like new 
life to him. He would not have it other- 
wise." 

" I can believe thee, Reuben, but he 
will miss thee more than he thinks. A 
way seems open to me. Could he not 
come and live with us? Does thee think 
he would?" 

" Ruth, it is indeed like thy kind heart to 
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suggest it, and, though no such idea can 
have occurred to his mind, there could 
be no question about his willingness, 
were he convinced that it was also best 
for our happiness. But does thee fully 
realise what it means ? Many things are 
involved. First of all, 'The Acacias' 
would be too small." 

"That was also my thought, Reuben. 
Nor would the other house do, with the 
music and noisy children next door. It 
must be this." 

" But, Ruth, dear, has thee considered — 
the flowers — the seclusion — the — " 

"Yes, Reuben, I have considered," she 
interrupted, with a smile. "Thee said I 
was to choose, and I have chosen." 

The sun shone through the cloud which 
had obscured it, and made the house appear 
so dreary. The frost on the branches of 
the old apple tree sparkled with diamond 
lights. The grey-white landscape glistened 
in the sunlight. The sunshine streamed 
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through the window beside which they 
stood. 

"See, Reuben, how bright it is now. 
This is a beautiful room. And now shall 
we go and ask thy father whether he will 
consent to live with us ? " 

Reuben trod lightly as on air. Never 
had Ruth seemed so near to him as at 
that moment. His love was expanding into 
that deeper kind, which comes of heart 
knowledge — more perfect, though calmer, 
than the first passionate ecstasy. 



IV. 

"My wedding morning/' said Ruth to 
herself, as she wandered in the sunlit 
garden in the early morning. 

She had unconsciously chosen the walk 
near which the rose bushes grew thickest, 
and paused beside a bush where white 
roses were growing. It was the very one 
from which she had picked the rose to 
wear on that memorable First-day morn- 
ing, when she had decided that she did 
love Reuben — just a little. 

She gathered a half-unfolded bud. 

June had come round again. It was 
just such a morning as the one she re- 
membered so well. Her thoughts flitted 
now backward to the past, now forward 
to the future. 
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There was a step beside her on the 
gravel. Ruth turned to her mother and 
kissed her. Mother and daughter walked 
on silently together. 

" It is a very happy day, Ruth/' said 
Rachel Penington. 

"It is both sad and happy, mother," 
returned Ruth. There was no need for 
many words. Friends are accustomed to 
the eloquence of silence. 

They wandered into the orchard and sat 
down on Ruth's favourite seat under a 
tree. 

"The year has not been too long has 
it, Ruth?" 

"No, mother; it seems short now, very 
short ; and yet " — she was looking into 
the heart of the half-blown rose, which 
she held in her hand — " it seems as 
though I had learnt more in that year 
than in all my previous life." 

" It seems so, doubtless ; but is it not 
simply that thy horizon has widened a 
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little ? This new love was necessary to 
complete thy life. And yet it is not the 
end: it is only the beginning. Life is a 
discipline from first to last — sometimes 
joyous, sometimes severe — but love is its 
essence — divine love, which is the source 
of the human." 

Rachel Penington paused. There was 
a rustle among the leaves on the branches 
overhead, and a pair of birds flew past 
them. 

"Just one word more to thee, Ruth," 
continued her mother, "on the threshold 
of thy new life. Keep in that perfect 
way in which thou hast begun. Then 
come what may — and storms will come — 
it will be blessed." 

To one accustomed to the restrained, 
Quaker utterance, Rachel's simple words 
conveyed a volume of thought. The 
Quaker of fifty years ago, however 
wordy he may sometimes have been in 
meetings, was reticent often to silence, 
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on religious matters, in his own family. 
In some instances it may have been a 
loss ; but where hearts are one, what 
need of many words ? 

"Come, Ruth," said her mother, "time 
is passing. We must think of dresses and 
other necessary arrangements. A bride 
must not be hurried on her wedding 
morning." 

They entered the house and passed 
the dining-room, where everything was 
in readiness for the expected guests. 
Deborah, who had been arranging the 
flowers on the table, met them in the 
hall. 

She smiled on her younger sister and 
said : " I have been expecting thee, Ruth, 
and was just going to look for thee 
among the roses. One cannot live upon 
love, and thee will require something 
more substantial to sustain thee during 
the morning. I have always found that 
meetings are hungry opportunities ! " 
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An hour later the two sisters were 
chatting briskly over the details of the 
wedding toilette, while Rachel Penington 
was taking a final look round the house 
to see that everything was in perfect 
order. 



V. 

"Friends, there is an intention of mar- 
riage between Reuben Silcox and Ruth 
Peningtpn, both of this city ; if any per- 
son have anything to object let timely 
notice be given." 

This announcement had been made at 
the close of a First-day morning meeting 
in Shalchester, about three weeks before 
the wedding was to take place. It is 
equivalent to the publishing of the banns 
in church, but is only given once instead 
of three times. 

The wedding was arranged for the third 
Fifth-day in Sixth month — in common 
language, the third Thursday in June. 

The Fifth-day morning meeting for 
worship commenced at half-past ten 
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o'clock, and on ordinary occasions the 
numbers rarely exceeded fifty ; but on 
the wedding morning the back seats and 
those in the body of the meeting were 
nearly filled by ten o'clock, the front 
seats being reserved for the wedding 
party. 

There were a good many strangers 
present. These included some of the in- 
habitants of the neighbourhood, and 
people from a distance who knew the 
Peningtons or were moved by curiosity 
to see a Quaker wedding. A few had 
found their way into the side galleries, 
disused except at times like this, or 
when the "Quarterly Meeting" was held 
at Shalchester, and Friends from the 
neighbouring counties assembled once a 
year. These galleries have nothing in 
common with the "ministers' gallery," a 
platform peculiar to Quaker meeting- 
houses, where, in a row, facing the 
congregation, sit the ministers and elders 
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— "weighty," "concerned/' and "faithful" 
Friends. 

Among the first to arrive were Betsy 
Barley and her friend, Esther Farmer. 
They took their seats at the side, whence 
they might have a good view, and kept 
up a running fire of comments, in an 
undertone, as they scanned each new ar- 
rival. They wore the typical Quaker bonnet 
and shawl, and wide, full skirt, then the 
ordinary dress of Friends. Betsy's costume 
was in different shades of dove-grey, 
Esther's in dark brown. 

" There's Benjamin Crossthwaite ! " said 
Betsy. "I thought he'd be early after our 
little conversation the other day." 

" He's a very regular attender of mid- 
week meeting," returned her friend, who 
herself made a point of coming, however 
pressing her customers might be. " I have 
heard that it is at considerable inconveni- 
ence he leaves his farm twice a week, on 
Third-day for market, and on Fifth-day 
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for meeting. But he won't attend the 
one without attending the other. He says 
it would prove to his own mind that he 
valued the things of this life more than 
the things of God." 

"And here's Martha Crossthwaite her- 
self/' went on Betsy, as a stout, pleasant- 
faced country - woman, followed by two 
bright-looking girls, marched past them 
up the women's aisle. "I wonder how 
she manages to leave the dairy and the 
younger children on a Fifth-day morning." 

"The girls are growing up now/' re- 
turned Esther. " Mary has left Ackworth 
School, as thee knows." 

But Betsy took very little notice of 
her friend's remarks. 

" There goes old Abraham Smithson. 1 
'The living remnant' are not included 
among the guests. He looks rather blank. 
I wonder if he thought he would be 
invited. Look 1 he's got a new hat. He 
has been making broad his phylacteries. 
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The brim is a good half-inch wider than 
the last. Thee'll see better when he sits 
down." 

Abraham Smithson settled himself com- 
fortably into a corner seat without 
removing his hat. He was of the old 
school, one of the few Friends who still 
wore knee-breeches and upheld the old 
traditions. 

•His wife, a retiring little woman, who 
stood greatly in awe of him, came up 
the women's side at the same time, and 
took her seat in the "overseers' gallery." 
Abraham was an "overseer," but, for un- 
explained reasons, preferred not to sit 
facing the meeting. 

44 Fancy that little woman an overseer 1 " 
exclaimed Betsy. " Why, she couldn't find 
fault with a fly!" 

" I do not think that to find fault — " 
began Esther, but Betsy interrupted her. 

" Listen I " she said. " Carriages ! Two 
at least ! It can't be the wedding party 
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yet. One will be Shadrach Cope's, but 
whose can the other be ? All the rest of 
the Quaker carriages are, to my certain 
knowledge, in the wedding party." 

As Betsy sat wondering, the rustle of 
silken garments was heard, and a young 
lady, dressed in the height of fashion, 
swept up the aisle. 

"Well, I declare! It's Mabel Heming- 
ford ! She hasn't been to meeting for a 
year and a day. Come to air her Paris 
fashions, I suppose. It's oftener the Hem- 
ingford carriage stops at the cathedral 
gates now, than in Laburnum Lane. It's 
the way with these rich Friends, when 
they want to appear stylish. I remember 
Mary Jane Partridge telling me once that 
Mabel's grandfather was only an hostler 
at the 4 Rose and Crown.' He had a 
little money left him, took to keeping 
horses on his own account, and made a 
fortune out of a livery stable." 

"Betsy Barley, thee should not talk like 
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that. It is not in accordance with our 
principles. Thee knows the advice about 
'talebearing and detraction.'" 

" Really, Esther, if one cannot speak 
the truth to one's neighbour, it's a pity. 
But, whoever's that ? Someone not in 
membership, coming in with his hat in 
his hand. It's young Mr. Hamilton, Squire 
Hamilton's son, I verily believe. Now, 
what has brought him here ? Who is he 
looking after ? I wonder. Not Mabel 
Hemingford surely ? They must have ar- 
rived about the same time. Well, the 
Hamiltons are poor, and Mabel will have 
a pile of money. He is a nice young 
man, from what I hear ; but as for 
Mabel — I am afraid he will repent his 
bargain. 

" There's your brother John. Now how 
does a young man like that get away 
from his business ? It's really 4 wonderful 
what an interest young men Friends take 
in weddings." 
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" Oh ! thee knows/' returned Esther, 
"he always comes on Fifth-day morning. 
He has made an agreement with his em- 
ployer to have the time, for which he 
works extra hours on Fourth-day evening. 
John is doing well ; I hope he will have 
a shop of his own some day." 

"Here come some more of 'the living 
remnant/" went on Betsy, as Shadrach Cope, 
the richest Friend in Shalchester, and 
dressed in the ancient style of the Quaker 
garb, entered the meeting and moved 
slowly up the men's side to the " ministers' 
gallery." He was closely followed, though 
not into the gallery, by a young man, 
his counterpart in every respect except 
age — clean-shaven face, black broad-brim, 
dark brown, collarless coat and knee- 
breeches, grey waistcoat, grey worsted 
stockings, and black shoes, clasped with 
silver buckles. They were evidently father 
and son. 

Behind them, but at some distance, 
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came another Friend, dressed in precisely 
the same way, except that his shoes were 
tied with laces and his clothes hung 
loosely about him, as though originally 
made for someone else. He was Thomas 
Higson, Shadrach Cope's head-gardener. 
He had at first been under-gardener and 
of no denomination, but was now a 
" convinced " Friend, having embraced 
Quakerism, the position of head-gardener 
and the privilege of riding to meeting on 
the box of the carriage, almost simul- 
taneously. He walked up the meeting, 
with his hat on his head, and his eyes 
on the floor, and dropped into the first 
empty seat he could find. 

There was again the rattle of carriages 
in the quiet street, and this time a good 
deal of talk and bustle outside. As the 
cathedral clock struck the half-hour, a 
hush of expectancy fell on the assembly, 
which had been whispering in a very un- 
quakerly fashion. 
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The wedding party entered. First came 
Daniel and Rachel Penington, and, imme- 
diately after, the bride and bridegroom 
together, a Quaker custom in those days. 
They were followed by Richard Silcox 
and his sister, the bridegroom's father 
and aunt, who preferred not to head the 
procession. Then came two bridesmaids 
— Ruth's sister Deborah and a cousin of 
Reuben's, Daniel Penington's brother John 
and his wife Priscilla, followed, and others, 
forming a party of about thirty in all. 
Some were dressed in plain Quaker garb, 
others "according to the vain fashions of 
the world." 

Ruth's dress was made after the Quaker 
pattern and differed little from her usual 
First-day morning attire. Instead of a black 
silk mantle, she wore a shawl of beautiful 
white silk, which required no ornamenta- 
tion but its own soft fringe. Her silk 
poplin gown was of the palest grey — 
almost white — and shimmered like silver. 
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A little Quaker bonnet, a shade darker 
than the dress, and dainty, white kid 
gloves completed the costume. There was 
no veil, no orange blossom, no bouquet, 
only a few of the white roses ; but none 
the less did Ruth Penington look an ideal 
bride. 

As she moved up the aisle by Reuben's 
side, there was more than one subdued 
exclamation of pleasure or surprise. They 
sat down together facing the large gather- 
ing. Ruth's eyes werte cast down. She 
was hardly conscious that at least half 
the congregation had fixed their gaze 
upon her. Reuben, full of chivalrous 
devotion, would have liked to shield her 
from so many admiring glances, and 
wished, for Ruth's sake, that the meeting 
was over. 

A considerable amount of attention was 
likewise bestowed upon Reuben. Even the 
most fastidious had no fault to find except 
perhaps that his face was clean-shaven, 
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and his coat of the unfashionable Quaker 
cut. An artist present thought he would 
like to paint the group, and took a sur- 
reptitious sketch on his cuff. An old 
woman, who had never been in a Friends' 
meeting before, declared, when she went 
home, that it was "like heaven, with 
angels round, only there was no music." 

The meeting was rather longer than 
usual in settling down. A few of those 
unused to Quaker ways indulged in whis- 
pered comments after the party entered; 
but the weight of the growing silence 
soon fell upon them and solemn stillness 
covered the assembly. To the strangers, 
wondering what would happen next, it 
seemed long before a minister in the 
gallery knelt down and the whole con- 
gregation stood up. They imagined that 
it was part of the ceremony, not knowing 
that it is customary to stand when vocal 
prayer is offered. 

Then Shadrach Cope, in quavering tones 
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and stereotyped phrases, prayed that the 
Divine blessing might rest upon the dear 
young couple, about to enter into solemn 
covenant with each other before the Lord 
— that they might go forward in the 
Lord's battles conquering and to conquer, 
and be led in the way of Truth. 

After " a seasonable time of silence," 
Reuben Silcox and Ruth Penington rose 
in their places and took each other by 
the hand. Reuben, looking first at Ruth 
and then over the assembled company, 
said, in his clear, impressive tones : 

"Friends, I take this my friend, Ruth 
Penington, to be my wife, promising 
through Divine assistance to be unto her 
a loving and faithful husband, until it 
shall please the Lord by death to separate 
us." 

Then Ruth in a voice, low but distinct, 
repeated similar words : 

"Friends, I take this my friend, Reuben 
Silcox, to be my husband, promising, 
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through Divine assistance, to be unto 
him 3 loving and faithful wife, until it 
shall please the Lord by death to separ- 
ate us." 

When they had resumed their seats the 
registering officer, who is always a member 
of the Society — Friends having long had 
the right to appoint their own registrar 
— brought the "marriage certificate" to be 
signed by the bridegroom, the bride and 
their parents. This he afterwards read in 
full. 

A period of solemn stillness and silent 
prayer followed the simple but weighty 
declaration. 

Then John Penington, Ruth's uncle, 
rose in his place and addressed the 
meeting. He spoke of the solemnity of 
the engagement into which the young 
couple had just entered, and the great 
responsibilities attaching thereto — of the 
duties involved — of the sanctity of family 
life — of, the household, which must be 
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established in the fear of the Lord and 
the faith of Jesus Christ, if it is to be 
blessed of God. 

Another season of silent waiting upon 
the Lord ensued. Then a minister and 
an elder in the "gallery" shook hands 
and the meeting broke up. 

The wedding-party, headed this time by 
the bride and bridegroom, filed out and, 
after having appended their signatures to 
other legal documents in an ante-room, 
drove away to "The Firs." Some of the 
congregation lingered in the meeting-house 
to add their signatures to the marriage 
certificate ; others retired to the vestibule 
or to the meeting-house yard to greet 
their friends and discuss the event, or 
hastened away to duties that might not 
be neglected. 

Though the marriage ceremony of the 
Quakers is performed without the aid of 
priest or minister, it is none the less a 
religious, not merely a civil, contract. It 
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is, perhaps, the most purely religious form 
that exists, even as their idea of worship 
is the most purely spiritual. 

"Marriage is God's joining not man's," 
says George Fox, "we marry none, but 
are witnesses to it." 

Friends are wedded "in the Lord," 
not "with a ring." Nowadays, a ring is 
allowed. It is sometimes placed on the 
finger in the meeting — sometimes after- 
wards — but it holds no place in the cere- 
mony. 

There is no "giving away." The parents' 
consent is obtained beforehand in the 
Monthly Meeting. There is no vow of 
obedience, nor any mention of worldly 
goods — nothing but the simple promise to 
be "loving and faithful," which places 
husband and wife on the same footing, 
and gives them equal responsibility in the 
sight of God. 

Betsy Barley was full of curiosity about 
Mabel Hemingford and Mr. Stephen Hamil- 
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ton. It was some time, however, before 
she could make her way out. She was 
delayed considerably waiting to sign the 
certificate, but this was the only oppor- 
tunity she would have of doing so, and 
a Shalchester marriage certificate without 
Betsy Barley's signature would surely 
have been an anomaly. 

Then several people stopped her with 
important pieces of gossip as she came 
out. She had only the satisfaction of 
seeing the Hemingford carriage as it 
turned out of Laburnham Lane, and Mr. 
Hamilton walking briskly along the pavement. 

"Ah!" said she to herself, as a shade 
of annoyance crossed her face, "I wish 
I could have got here sooner. But never 
mind, I think I have seen enough." 

In a few minutes she was hurrying 
along to visit Mary Jane Partridge, with 
a basketful of delicacies which she had 
brought down with her, and a head brim- 
ful of the very latest news. 
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THE LIVING REMNANT. 

I. 

There was an unusual amount of bustle 
in the old-fashioned, substantial, country 
mansion, the dwelling place of Shadrach 
Cope. It is only . comparatively, however, 
that the term bustle can be used. A 
stranger would have seen only quiet 
activity. Nevertheless, unusual prepara- 
tions were going on. Shadrach Cope 
was one of the most prominent Quaker 
ministers in Shalchester, and he was 
expecting a visit from some Friends 
travelling in the ministry. They had 
come all the way from London and were 
paying religious visits to the families of 
Friends — a custom not yet extinct, but 
less frequent now than seventy years ago. 
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Margaret Cope, the mistress of the house, 
a tall and stately figure, was moving quietly 
across the lawn. She had in her hand a 
basket of choice hot-house flowers, with 
which to adorn the luncheon table for 
her guests. 

Her whole appearance suggested harmony 
and beauty, though neither her face nor 
her dress would popularly be called beauti- 
ful. Her features were somewhat angular, 
and her expression, though serene, bordered 
on severity, giving at the same time an 
idea of strength and repose. 

Her dress was extremely plain. The 
gown was of a fine, grey cashmere, with 
a full skirt and a low-necked, short- 
sleeved bodice, entirely without trimming. 
Her neck was hidden by an exquisitely 
clear-starched, muslin handkerchief, folded 
in careful plaits across the bosom and 
reaching to the waist. On her shoulders 
lay a little shawl of China silk and her arms 
were covered with long " half-hand " gloves 
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of grey kid. She wore, likewise, the high- 
crowned, unfrilled, muslin, Quaker cap, 
which completely covered head and ears. 
The plain band of the cap encircled her 
face and was fastened beneath the chin 
with a little bunch of narrow braid, which 
could hardly be called a bow. 

As she neared the house, a tiny girl 
stepped cautiously down a short flight of 
stone steps, and ran across the lawn 
calling, "Mother," or the form most 
nearly approaching that word which her 
baby lips could frame. 

"Gently, Elizabeth, gently. If thou 
runnest too quickly thou wilt fall and 
hurt thyself. What hast thou to say?" 

The child looked up and hesitated. She 
was a dainty little mite, dressed exactly 
like her mother, but instead of smooth 
black hair brushed straight over her ears, 
there were wayward, golden curls that 
escaped round the close-fitting cap. 

"What dost thou require?" repeated 
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Margaret Cope, "is not this the hour 
when thou shouldst be in the nursery?" 

"Y-es, mozzer, but zere are no lessons, 
'cause the Fy-ends is coming." 

"Because the Friends are coming/' 
corrected Margaret. 

"'Cause the Fy-ends are coming." 

"Because." 

"Because," repeated the little one. 

"That is right. Now tell me what thou 
wantest, quickly, for I have many things 
to attend to." 

"Hannah says, I am too 'ittle to go to 
ze meeting, zey must sit so still, quite as 
a mouse. But I have been to meeting 
on Firs'-days, and I do not fidzet at all. 
Ze baby, Dezzemiah, is too 'ittle. He 
fidzets and cries, but I am very big 
now." 

"What dost thou think, mother," asked 
another girl of about twelve years of age, 
who had followed Elizabeth from the 
house. "Dost thou not think that she 
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might disturb the meeting, which may 
be long. It is a serious opportunity, and 
I have known such a meeting to last 
quite two hours." 

" I's oftens been to meetings for two 
hours/' said the little one. 

"No, not quite so long, Elizabeth, I 
think," said her mother gravely; "I never 
knew a First-day morning meeting to 
hold for two hours, though, I believe, in 
the early days of Quakerism, three, or 
even four, hours would not have been 
considered remarkable. Nevertheless, if 
Elizabeth wishes to come, she is, I think, 
quite old enough. The hearts of children 
of very tender years have been touched 
in our meetings." 

"I's sree y-ears old last birsday," said 
the childish voice. 

"What thinkest thou, Hannah?" con- 
tinued Margaret Cope. 

"She sat very still last First-day, 
mother; but thou knowest she sometimes 
fidgets a little." 
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"I do not sometimes fidzet, Hannah, 
zou knowest, since I was 'ittle." 

" Hush, child ! I was not speaking to 
thee. What dresses shall we put on, 
mother ? Our second-best ? " 

"Your second-best and the boys their 
second-best suits," returned Margaret, 
"and let everyone be ready to come 
into the drawing-room at half-past ten 
o'clock." 

"Yes, mother." 

The quaint little figures walked demurely 
away, hand-in-hand. The elder girl was 
a miniature reproduction of her mother. 
Besides the similarity of dress, there was 
the same grave dignity of martrler and 
expression. 

The Copes kept to the oldest and 
plainest style of Quaker dress at a time 
when Puritan caps and handkerchiefs, 
and knee-breeches and buckles, had, for 
almost a generation, been discarded by 
the members of the Society of Friends. 
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In their opinion Friends had covenanted 
with the world and departed from their 
ancient " testimony " in the matter of 
dress. There were just a few "faithful" 
Friends left who styled themselves "the 
living remnant." 

Shadrach and Margaret Cope were fore- 
most among these. Both had been 
brought up after the strictest manner of 
the Quakers. Both were "acknowledged" 
ministers in the Society. Their life-work 
was to uphold the ancient testimonies of 
Friends in their most primitive forms, 
and, especially, to build up "the living 
remnant." 

Their hopes centred in their children. 
They looked forward to the time when, 
the little ones grown big, they should 
see the good old ideas again take root 
in the Society. 



II. 

Before the time for the expected visit 
arrived all the family had assembled in 
the drawing-room, including the governess, 
a housemaid, and a gardener, who were 
also members of the Society of Friends. 
Besides the girls, Hannah and Elizabeth, 
there were two boys, between them in age, 
James and Shadrach John by name. As 
the girls were, in dress, reproductions of 
their mother, so were the boys of their 
father, their white stocks, tail coats and 
buckled shoes giving them quite as quaint 
an appearance as that of their sisters. 

The drawing-room itself was a study in 
the severely plain. It was a very large 
room. The walls and ceiling were tinted 
a fine drab. The doors and wainscots 
were of oak, now a rich brown. There 
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was no flowing drapery to soften the 
hard outlines — even the windows were bare, 
except for the straight falling, grey rep 
curtains. The furniture was of rosewood, 
upholstered in grey rep to match the 
curtains. There were comfortable couches 
and easy chairs, and a magnificent thick pile 
carpet that a prince might have coveted. 

The carpets in dull crimsons and greys, 
which were to be found throughout the 
house, were the only innovations which 
Shadrach Cope had made when he inherited 
. the house and lands from his father. As 
a boy he had disliked the hard, grey drugget, 
on which the footsteps sounded dismally 
in the lofty, plainly-furnished rooms. 

There were no paintings, no mirrors, 
no ivory knick-knacks or precious china, — 
none of the ornaments that one might 
have expected to see in a wealthy gentle- 
man's drawing-room. 

Nowhere in that vast house was there 
any sign of art, — no musical instrument, no 
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picture, no statue. A few plants and 
flowers formed the only relief to the 
severity of the bare, uniformly-tinted 
walls and sober-coloured drapery. And 
yet there was an indescribable sense of 
calmness and refinement pervading the 
place. 

Under the superintendence of Margaret 
Cope the drawing-room chairs were quickly 
arranged in a half circle. The governess, 
children and servants took their places at 
one side or the other, divided according 
to sex. Margaret and her husband remained 
standing. 

Shadrach Cope contemplated the waiting 
group for some moments, then began : 
"Friends, this is a solemn opportunity. 
The Friends who are under concern to 
visit us are travelling in the service of 
Truth and according to the requirings of 
Truth. We must therefore pay diligent 
heed to what the Spirit may be pleased 
to speak unto us through them, for often- 
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times the Lord gives unto His servants to 
discern the Truth and to speak to our 
condition, yea, though we be strangers to 
them and they to us. It was often so in 
the days of George Fox and William P.enn, 
of Barclay and Whitehead, and many 
another of our worthy predecessors. Keep, 
therefore, your minds retired unto the 
Lord in all humility, so shall His presence 
be felt amongst us. What say the Scriptures 
of Truth ? — 'Keep silence before me, O 
islands, and let the people renew their 
strength.' " 

Little Elizabeth was looking hard at her 
father's face, with a curious expression, as 
if taking in all that he said. The two 
boys, having begun to swing their legs 
vigorously, were promptly supplied with 
footstools. Hannah was a picture of 
thoughtful repose. 

As Shadrach Cope ceased speaking, a 
sound of wheels on the carriage-drive 
was heard and a look of expectancy came 
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over the faces of the children. Shadrach 
and Margaret Cope waited until the visitors 
were announced. 

The two Friends, a man and a woman, 
entered. They were considerably older 
than the Copes and were not dressed in 
the very ancient style. The man wore, 
however, a straight-collared coat and broad- 
brimmed hat, and the woman a Quaker 
bonnet and shawl. They were marked by 
a quiet dignity and placid peacefulness of 
expression — a separateness, as of those 
accustomed to dwell upon the mountain- 
tops. As they paused for a moment 
inside the door, Shadrach and Margaret 
went forward to receive them, then 
ceremoniously conducted them to two 
arm-chairs which had been left for them 
in the middle of the semi-circle. They 
took their seats, the man still wearing his 
hat. A deep silence fell upon the little 
gathering, the solemnity of which was 
felt even by the children. 
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At first Elizabeth stared with wide open 
eyes at the ministering Friends, then, en- 
countering a warning glance from her 
governess, looked round at each of the 
others. Seeing her father cross his legs 
she tried to do the same, but the sturdy 
little legs were too short and she nearly 
slipped off her chair in the attempt. Then 
she imitated, with ludicrous exactness, the 
way in which her mother had folded her 
hands. Finally she fixed her gaze on 
a little cabinet, containing Barclay's 
" Apology," Penn's " No Cross, No 
Crown" and other Quaker books, in 
the direction of which she saw her 
mother's eyes turned. 

The other children had settled down. 
All present seemed to be caught in the 
hush of the silence. For many minutes 
no one stirred. 

Meanwhile the older people were en- 
deavouring to divest their minds of all 
earthly thoughts, to sink themselves into 
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a state of nothingness, where the spirit of 
the Lord might have free course and 
abound. Time and sense become obliter- 
ated. The soul stood naked in the 
presence of its God, with the awful re- 
sponsibility of listening to His voice and 
choosing or refusing to follow the Spirit's 
guiding. 

The man Friend spoke, but the voice 
was, as it were, the voice of the silence : 
"'All flesh is grass and all the goodliness 
thereof is as the flower of the field/ 

"Whatsoever is of the earth, earthy, 
shall be swept away and perish, and come 
to nought. 

"Rules and conformities and ceremonies 
are not religion — are not worship. 

" Religion is of the heart — from within 
— and all worship is in Spirit and in 
Truth. 

" That which is outward shall not stand, 
and there are those here which shall not 
be found. 
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"'The grass withereth, the flower fadeth, 
but the word of our God shall stand 
forever.' " 

A deeper silence reigned in the room. 
It was weighted with the awfulness not 
•only of the present but of the future. 
Not a shadow moved. 

Gradually the tension seemed to relax. 
The woman Friend, a dear old lady 
with white hair, knelt down to offer 
prayer. The rest of the company stood 
up, the men removing their hats which 
they had worn until now. The prayer 
was so simple that even little Elizabeth 
-could understand the words uttered. 

The air seemed to grow lighter. All re- 
sumed their seats and the men put on their 
hats. Elizabeth settled herself down again 
and, seeing her mother bend forward 
and place her hand over her eyes, did 
the same. After another long period of 
silence, the two Friends moved in their 
•chairs and shook hands with each other 
and afterwards with each person present. 
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The servants disappeared. The children 
ran out to play in the garden. Margaret 
Cope, after a few words of welcome and 
friendly greeting, as though she now saw 
her visitors for the first time, left the 
room for a moment to see that all the 
preparations for lunch were complete. 
Shadrach took his two guests to show 
them his magnificent conservatory and 
grounds. Margaret rejoined them in the 
garden and claimed the white-haired old 
lady, while the two men went off to* 
inspect the stables and horses. 

No allusion whatever was made to- 
what had passed in the little meeting. It 
seemed to belong to another sphere. A 
vague uneasiness which it had created 
in Shadrach Cope's mind gradually died 
away. In after years, when it was too- 
late, he recognised the truth of the words 
that had been spoken, and saw the fulfil- 
ment of what seemed to be almost a. 
prophetic utterance. 



III. 

Shadrach and Margaret Cope had never 
degenerated into the ungrammatical speech 
of their contemporaries. They were purists 
of the very old school and held that 
George Fox did not say thee is for thou 
art. They kept to the correct form and 
taught it to their children. 

While the children were young they 
suffered little or no inconvenience from 
the peculiarity of their speech and garb. 
They kept chiefly in their own grounds 
with the governess, or drove out in the 
carriage. But when James was about 
thirteen and Jeremiah six years old, Shad- 
rach Cope, who had long been pondering 
the matter, suddenly declared his intention 
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of sending the three boys to school. He 
fixed upon Shalchester Grammar School 
so that he might still have them under 
his immediate influence. He preferred 
that they should mix with those "not in 
profession with us/' rather than trust 
them among the "backsliding" Friends 
in one of the Quaker schools. 

The young Quakers were a source of 
considerable amusement to the other boys, 
and occasionally were somewhat roughly 
handled by the more "unsympathetic. Of 
this they said but little to their parents 
till James received a black eye and had 
one of his teeth knocked out — disfigure- 
ments which could not be concealed. It 
was not the first occasion on which blows 
had been exchanged and already the Quaker 
lads had practically established their right 
to be let alone. 

The three boys stood before their parents. 
Shadrach Cope had crossed his legs and 
lain back in his easy chair by the fire. 
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His elbows rested on its arms and the 
tips of his fingers met, completing an 
arch across his chest. Margaret was 
seated at the other side of the fireplace, 
gathering some fine book-muslin for a cap. 
She sat upright on the edge of her chair 
and worked busily. 

" What is the meaning of this, James ? " 
asked his father, without altering his posi- 
tion and fixing his gaze on the corner of 
the marble mantel-piece. " I trust thou 
hast not been fighting. Hast thou not 
been diligently instructed in our ancient 
and fundamental testimony against all 
war ? Dost thou not remember the 
Scriptures upon which our forefathers 
based that testimony — ' Resist not evil/ 
'Love your enemies,' 'Vengeance is mine/ 
and many others ? " 

"Yes, father ; but Percy Hill hit 
Jeremiah and called him ' Lamentations.' 
They call him l Lammy ' and ' Hattie/ 
just because his name and his hat are 
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different from theirs; and he is such a 
little boy that I have to defend him." 

" But, thou knowest," interposed his 
mother, looking up for a moment and 
then resuming her work, "how much 
that is opposed to our principles. Our 
worthy ancestors bore much more for 
our Christian testimony without mur- 
murings and disputings. And when they 
were put in prison, the children held 
meetings in their place. Thou art not too 
young to understand that there must be 
persecution and tribulation in this world." 

"But, mother," said the boy, "thou 
dost not know how we are laughed at 
and teased. They call 'Quak-Quak' after 
us in the street, and at school the boys 
knock off our hats and pull the buckles 
off our shoes, and ask if the Spirit moved 
us to wear them. For myself, I do not 
mind so much, and Shadrach John can 
take care of himself; but when they 
hurt Jeremiah I cannot bear it. He is 
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very brave and holds out as long as he 
can, when they pinch him, for he knows 
that if he cries they will call him 
i Lamentations/ But I do not think they 
will attack him in future, for I punished 
big Jack Matterson for his cowardice," 

" I am grieved to see thee show such 
a warlike spirit, James," said his father, 
turning towards him. " It will not injure 
Jeremiah to be called 'Lamentations.' It 
is the name of a good book. I should 
like to see thee upholding our ancient 
testimonies before the world." 

" Do they call you anything else ? " 
asked their mother. 

"They call us all sorts of names," said 
Shadrach J ohn— " ' Ezekiel, Lamentations, 
and Jeremiah/ and ' Shadrach, Meshach, 
and Abednego/ and 'Old thee and thou/ 
and ' Foxy-woxy/ and ' Hattites/ and lots 
of other things." 

" And what dost thou do then ? " asked 
his father. "Dost thou fight too?" 
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"N-no, not exactly. I just kick out at 
them and run away." 

"And leave thy little brother to their 
mercies ? That does not seem the right 
way either/' said Margaret Cope. 

"What is the right way then, if I am 
not to fight ? Thou would' st not have 
me stand still and be cuffed ; would' st 
thou ? " asked Shadrach John in a tone, 
which, compared with the excessive gravity 
of the previous utterances, sounded al- 
most defiant. 

No immediate reply seemed necessary. 
The principle involved in the question 
had already been enunciated. The put- 
ting of it into practice must rest with 
the individual. 

There was a long pause. The ticking 
of the clock on the mantel-piece might 
be distinctly heard. A large piece of 
burning coal fell from the grate and sent 
out a film of smoke into the room, but 
no one noticed it. Shradrach John dug 
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his feet uneasily into the hearthrug, while 
Jeremiah pressed closer to James's side. 
Margaret Cope worked busily but quietly, 
and Shadrach had again fixed his gaze 
on the corner of the chimney-piece. 

At last James spoke : " I see it now, 
father. I will never fight again. The 
only right thing is 'to stand still and be 
cuffed/ but I will put little Jeremiah 
behind me." 

"That would appear to be the right 
way/' said his mother, without looking 
up. "'Whosoever shall smite thee on the 
right cheek, turn to him the other also.'" 

"They never call James names now, 
except Ezekiel sometimes," broke in 
Shradrach John eagerly, as though wish- 
ing to avoid another too impressive 
silence. "They used to call him 'Auth- 
orised Version' and 'James the Less,' and 
once — " 

" Stop, Shadrach John ! there is no 
need for thee to tell about that." 
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"Tell about it thyself then, James/' 
said his father gravely ; " I want to see 
to the end of this matter." 

The boy's colour rose. He hesitated, 
then began slowly: 

"Once . . . when we had it in the 
lesson, which they read every morning 
before school . . . about James, the 
Lord's brother . . . they called me 
. . . that. But I talked to them about 
it and they have never used such words 
to me since." 

Neither his father nor his mother in- 
quired what he had said. One would 
like to have heard the sermon of the 
Quaker schoolboy. He was barely thir- 
teen when he preached it, standing in 
the playground, quite unconscious that 
he was doing anything remarkable. 
Powerful and convincing it must have 
been, for the boys called him no more 
names. It was on behalf of his little 
brother that he had afterwards fought. 
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A still mdre edifying spectacle must 
have been the same boy "standing still 
to be cuffed," with his young brother 
sheltered behind him. The boys pressed 
him hard to see whether he would really 
keep to his determination not to fight, 
but he stood firm. After that none of 
them ever meddled with him or little 
Jeremiah again, except the bully Jack 
Matterson, who wished to be revenged 
for his previous defeat. They turned upon 
Shadrach John, who still kicked out at 
them and ran away ; but somehow the 
game had lost its fun. They soon sought 
other amusements and left the Quaker 
boys in peace. 



IV. 

James's first sermon was his last. He did 
not become a Quaker minister as his father 
and mother had fondly hoped he would. 
Leaving school he was, by his own desire, 
apprenticed to a firm of corn factors in 
Shalchester, and soon lived down all the 
ridicule that his peculiar speech and dress 
excited. 

The straightforward, conscientious youth 
was soon a great favourite with his 
employer. He became intimate with the 
family, and the old corn factor, who had 
Quaker blood in his veins and knew the 
value of a Quaker training, was delighted 
when he saw an attachment springing up 
between James and his youngest daughter. 

Shadrach Cope heard the news aghast. 
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The idea of his son "allowing his affec- 
tions to be drawn out towards one not 
of us" had never entered his mind. He 
had trained up his children in " the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord/' and here 
was one of them about to sever his con- 
nection not only with " the living remnant " 
but with the Society ; for " marrying 
out" meant disownment in those days. 

He i-emembered how his own brothers 
had " married out " and taken away their 
share of his father's property, which had 
melted like wax between their fingers. 
Then he came to a decision. If one of 
his children married out he would disin- 
herit him. Thus would his property be 
kept intact for "the living remnant" and 
not squandered on vain and worldly 
amusements. He did not contemplate the 
possibility of more than one being lost to 
the Society. 

He reasoned with his son. James de- 
clared that he would do nothing without 
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his parents' consent. When he was twenty 
he spoke again, and again at twenty-one. 
The older man lost patience, for a straight- 
collared coat is not proof-armour against 
all the fiery darts of passion. 

"Never mention the subject again, 
James Cope, nor come into my presence, 
if thou art not prepared to acquiesce in 
my wishes. Take thy choice now — give 
up this painted idol of the world or forfeit 
thy inheritance." 

" Since thou givest me my choice, father," 
said the young man quietly, " I give up 
the inheritance." 

The father raged, though in outward 
appearance he was calm. 

"Then go," he said. "The Friends will 
disown thee when thou marriest ; I dis- 
own thee now. Go to thy painted idol. 
'Thou savourest not the things which be 
of God, but the things which be of 
men.' " 

Shadrach Cope seemed hard, but, in 
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reality, he grieved over his son as for 
one dead. 

In after years James Cope became one 
of the chief citizens of Shalchester. He 
twice represented the city in Parliament, 
though he was a Radical and Shalchester 
is an intensely Conservative place. 

On the day that the Society of Friends 
disowned James for marrying out, Jeremiah 
resigned his membership, and was disin- 
herited by his father. From their school- 
days he had cherished feelings of ardent 
affection, amounting almost to adoration, 
for his elder brother. Whatever James 
did must be right. The same year little 
Elizabeth, with her bright face and old- 
fashioned serious ways, died, leaving another 
terrible blank in the family circle. > 

Some years after, another, younger, 
daughter was secretly married to a mili- 
tary officer. Only Hannah and Shadrach 
John remained and another son very 
much younger, his father's Benjamin. 
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And very soon he was no more. He 
was not dead. He had disappeared with 
a large sum of money, after forging his 
father's name to a cheque. 

Some people blamed the father. The 
lad was passionately fond of music. In 
his home all music was regarded as sinful, 
as a device of Satan to catch the unwary, 
so he went elsewhere to follow his bent. 
There was no one to direct his choice. 
He fell among bad companions and got 
into evil ways. To his father's mind his 
course was merely a demonstration of 
the evil power of music. 



Thus one after another of Shadrach 
Cope's children left him, and his hope of 
reviving "the living remnant" faded away. 
As blow after blow fell upon him, the 
strong man bowed his head under what 
seemed a mystery of the Divine provi- 
dence. He never fully realised how much 
he had been mistaken. He did not see 
how, in common with other members of 
his beloved Society, he had been following 
the letter instead of the spirit — a course 
foreign to the very groundwork of Quaker- 
ism. Friends were beginning to under- 
stand. But alas 1 the Society had already 
lost many of its most promising mem- 
bers. 
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Shadrach Cope did not live long after 
his youngest son's disgrace. His life went 
out with the failure of his life-purpose. 
Before his death he called his son Shad* 
rach John to him : 

"Thou hast been a faithful son, Shad- 
rach, a child after my own heart. Thou 
hast my name and my property. I have 
made ample provision for thy mother 
and sister and they prefer to leave the 
house for thee. Thou wilt marry and 
raise up faithful Friends to take the 
place of those that are gone. And, 
Shadrach, be not overstrict with the chil- 
dren. Perhaps I was ; I thought I was 
following the requirings of Truth. I fear 
there was much of self-glorification, and 
the Lord has brought me low. What He 
has ordered must be right and I was 
wrong — in some way — how, I cannot tell. 
But I trust the mystery will soon be 
unravelled for me. 

" Dost thou recollect a visit from minister- 
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ing Friends which we had many years ago. 
No — thou wast too young. They were 
faithful Friends, but I was blind to the 
warning, 'Rules and conformities are not 
religion. That which is outward shall not 
stand, and there were those which now 
are not found.'" 

It is a merciful Providence which veils 
the future from our eyes. No sooner was 
the old man laid to rest in the little 
Friends' burying-ground than Shadrach 
John, who had been at his father's right 
hand, appeared in his true guise. 

He immediately announced his engage- 
ment to "one not in profession with us," 
which had been kept secret during his 
father's lifetime. He sold his grandfather's 
plain old furniture and had the house 
decorated and refurnished in the most 
extravagant style. Within six months he 
was married in Shalchester Cathedral, 
"a church so-called," an edifice which 
his father had never once entered, and 
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by a "priest," a man who presumed to 
style himself "reverend." 

"Enough," exclaimed Betsy Barley, the 
Quaker gossip of Shalchester, "to make 
the old man turn in his grave. And 
what's more, enough to make him come 
back from the dead. I'm not supersti- 
tious but I believe in conscience, and I 
wouldn't be in Shadrach John's shoes for 
all the wealth in Christendom. I never 
had much sympathy with Shadrach and 
Margaret Cope and their " living remnant," 
but I feel for Margaret and Hannah now. 
It's shameful — monstrous ! " 

Shadrach John was as ruthlessly cut off 
from the Society of Friends as his brothers 
had been. 

Not even this last blow — her much- 
Joved son's unfilial behaviour — could shake 
Margaret Cope. Neither in mind nor in 
body did she bend as her husband had 
done ; but a gradual change came over 
her. The serenity of her expression did 
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not alter, but the severity gave place to 
gentleness. 

Hannah lived with her mother, and 
after her mother's death by herself. 
She never married and at her death her 
share of the property reverted to Shadrach 
John's heirs. 

So vanished from the Society of Friends 
the name of Cope, which had been an 
honoured one in its midst for nearly 
two hundred years. 



VI. 



Of "the living remnant" one member 
only remained, Thomas Higson, Shad- 
rach Cope's head-gardener. The other 
members, mostly contemporaries of Shad- 
rach's father, had gradually died off, leaving 
none to take their places. Thomas Higson 
was a "convinced" Friend, the one con- 
vert that Shadrach Cope had secured for 
his little company. He had worked his 
way up from the position of under-gardener, 
carefully adopting his master's ideas and his 
manner of speech and dress, and it grieved 
his heart now to see the old place turned 
upside down. 

One day soon after his marriage, as 
Shadrach John, dressed in clothes of the 
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most fashionable style, was strolling in 
his grounds, he came upon Thomas, grafting 
a rose. 

" Good morning, Thomas," said the young 
man. " How are the roses coming on ? 
We must have things look finer than in 
my father's time. I mean to have the 
grandest place in the county." 

"Good morning, Shadrach John," re- 
turned Thomas, looking up from his work. 
" I trust that thy words are not intended 
to express disrespect to thy father's memory. 
Thou art misinformed, too, with regard to 
the roses. There were never any finer to 
be found in any garden in all this country- 
side, neither in Shadrach Cope's lifetime, 
nor, as I've heard, in thy grandfather's. 
I fear thou art running counter to all thy 
father's wishes." 

"Not at all. My father acknowledged, 
shortly before his death, that he had been 
overstrict and hoped that I would not 
make the same mistake." 
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" Now, may the Lord rebuke thee, 
Shadrach John," said the elder man, 
rising up and looking sternly upon the 
younger. "Thy father is dead, but hast 
thou not forgotten thy mother still lives ? I 
fear thou art wilfully deceiving thyself and 
trying to make thy evil deeds appear 
righteous in thine own eyes." 

"I shall feel much obliged, Thomas, if 
thou wilt keep thy sermons for meeting 
in future. And now that thou hast spoken 
'in best wisdom/ thou mayest 'feel clear/ 
Just at present I have something else to 
think about. I want that old summer- 
house cleared away to make a bowling 
green." 

" It is thy sister Hannah's favourite 
spot." 

The young man frowned and moved 
his head uneasily in his stiff, uncomfortable 
collar. "She will not come here very 
often now; and, look here, Thomas, I do 
not want to quarrel with thee — you, I 
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mean, but I cannot have you speaking to 
me in this manner. To you I am no 
longer Shadrach John, but sir. What 
will my guests think if I allow my 
gardener to address me by my Chris- 
tian name ? And, furthermore, thou 
must leave off those ridiculous gar- 
ments and drop that antiquated mode 
of speech." 

"Shadrach John, these garments which 
thou revilest belonged to thy esteemed 
father, and this mode of speech I learnt 
from him. I have served thy father over 
twenty years. The greater part of that 
time I have been a member of the Society 
of Friends. I am not prepared to say 
that the motives which led me to join 
were all pure. But years ago, as I sat in 
meeting, in the silence of all flesh, the 
Spirit of the Lord moved and I saw the 
light shine out of darkness, and I stood 
still in the light. It is not for me to 
judge others, but for myself it is right to 

10 
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bear the cross in the plain dress and the 
plain speech." 

Shadrach John was impatiently beating 
his cane against the wide, flapping trousers, 
in which he did not as yet feel quite 
comfortable. 

"Well, you know your own business 
best," he said, "and you must be aware 
that no one but a Quaker would employ 
you, and not very many of them keep 
gardeners." 

" I am well aware that it will be difficult 
to find another place," said Thomas, in 
the clear, firm tones of a man who has 
made up his mind and means to keep to 
his decision at whatever cost, "but I must 
follow the Spirit's guidance. My wife, who 
was at first as a stumbling-block in the 
way of the cross, sees eye to eye with 
me now. There are the children to think 
of, but we must bear our testimony and 
seek first the Kingdom of God and His 
righteousness." 
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"Well, Thomas, I will not say but that 
you may be right. There is wisdom in 
all things. I must have my way and 
you may go yours. I will give you a 
week in which to decide." 

"Nay, thou needst not give me a week 
or even a day, for I already see the way 
clear." 

"Well then, I will give thee a week to 
make thy arrangements. There is the 
legacy of ^100 which my father left you, 
so you will not starve ; but take my advice 
and do not be so foolish as to give up 
a good situation for an absurd fancy. 
There will be very few people in heaven 
if only those who wear broadbrims get 
there." 

"That is not my concern, Shadrach 
John. I have no fear for the future. I 
thank thee for thy counsel, but would 
that thou wouldst refrain from darkening 
counsel and follow the light which is 
within ; but if the light which is within 
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thee be darkness, how great is that dark- 
ness. Fare thee well." 

John Cope, as Shadrach John now called 
himself, stood for a moment, watching the 
rugged figure in its ill-fitting, old-world 
garments, till it disappeared into the tool- 
house. Then he turned and walked quickly 
to the house to oversee the placing of a 
grand piano, which he had given his wife 
as a wedding present. 

Thomas Higson prospered. With his 
little legacy he set up as a market gar-' 
dener. His sons have now a large busi- 
ness with branches in every considerable 
town in the kingdom. One is an esteemed 
minister in the Society and occupies the 
seat in the "ministers' gallery" of Shal- 
chester Meeting - house, where Shadrach 
Cope once sat. In Thomas Higson's des- 
cendants " the living remnant " has survived, 
though it may not be marked by any out- 
ward or peculiar observances. 
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I. 

It is now nearly five and twenty years 
since I first found myself in the ancient 
City of Shalchester, when I went as a 
lad to serve my apprenticeship in Reuben 
Silcox's shop. 

I had never known my mother. My 
father had just died and I was cast forth 
upon the world. My uncle Robert, my 
only relative, a man entirely absorbed in 
his own affairs, found me this place and 
thrust me into it, telling me that I must 
make my own way in the world. 

Lonely and desolate, I learnt with a 
feeling approaching horror that the people 
among whom I was to live were Quakers. 
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The name conjured up to my mind a 
strange medley of vague and uncomfort- 
able ideas — people with very long faces, 
who never smiled ; who dressed in queer 
garments and thee and thoued each other; 
who never ate meat on Fridays nor al- 
lowed any fun at Christmas ; and who 
were always shaking and trembling, when 
the Spirit moved them. I fancied them 
very wealthy and possessing occult powers, 
like the genii in the Arabian Nights, by 
which they could spirit away one's sense 
of enjoyment, and reduce everyone to a 
dead level of unnatural goodness. 

Fate seemed hard, but surely it was a 
kind Providence which directed my steps 
to Shalchester, and cast my lot among 
the Quakers. 

My sad uncomfortable thoughts weighed 
heavily on my spirits, making the first 
two days I spent in Shalchester seem 
like an eternity. Everyone was kind to 
me, including my fellow-apprentice, Fred 
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<}ough, whose room I shared. But I 
met all advances with an irresponsive 
coldness, lest these people should get an 
influence over me, and I meditated run- 
ning away. 

On the third morning, however, a lady 
came into the shop. She was dressed in 
the exquisite Quaker costume, which I 
Jiad never before seen, and which I have 
come to regard as the most beautiful 
ever devised. 

" Mrs. Silcox," whispered someone near 
me, and, as I turned round, I heard her 
ask for the new apprentice. I came for- 
ward, awkward and embarrassed. I took 
her proffered hand, but with the shrinking 
feeling which one experiences when about 
to receive an electric shock. 

"Robert Fielding," she said, "I am 
glad to see thee and welcome thee to 
Shalchester. We hope that thee will find 
:a true home amongst us." 

How, or why, I could not have ex- 
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plained, but I suddenly felt that I had 
gained a friend. I forgot that I was in 
the middle of a grocer's shop and that 
probably half a dozen people were watch- 
ing me. I looked up and caught her 
smile and felt as though I had passed 
into a new world. I smiled involuntarily, 
but could find no words to speak. 

" I hope to see thee at our house soon,. 
Robert," she said. I stammered my thanks 
and withdrew. Short as the interview had 
been, I was taken captive, a willing slave. 

"She is awfully nice," whispered Fred. 
Gough, as I returned to my duties. 

"I should just think so," I replied in 
hearty schoolboy fashion, daring at length 
to be myself. 

That night I ventured to confide some 
of my fears about the Quakers to my 
companion. I was relieved to find that 
he could not only smile but laugh, which 
he did heartily at my curiously mixed, 
ideas. 
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"So you thought us a lot of strange 
monsters," he said, "who were waiting 
to devour you. Well, I think you'll find 
us not very much unlike other people — 
except Mr. and Mrs. Silcox, who are just 
about perfect." 



II. 

" Where are you going to-day ? " asked 
Fred on the Sunday after my arrival, as 
we sat at breakfast. 

"I don't know, I'm sure. To church, 
I suppose. There's a cathedral here, isn't 
there ? Is the music good ? " 

"I really don't know much about the 
music," Fred replied. "It is said to be 
very fine. I have only been once or 
twice." 

" Well, where are you going ? " I asked 
after a pause, during which we had in- 
dustriously continued our meal. 

" To meeting, of course. That's where 
the Friends go." 

" What is it like ? Something like church, 
I suppose ? " 
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"Not in the least. You just go in, 
and sit down in silence, and there is no 
music." 

" None at all ? No singing ? How 
awfully funny ! Whatever do you go for, 
and what do you do ? " 

"Why, you go in, and sit down, and 
then you — you — oh, bother 1 — I can't 
explain what you do, " said Fred, 
balancing his teaspoon on the edge of 
his cup. 

" But does not the clergyman preach ? " 
I asked. 

"There is no clergyman. Anyone may 
preach or pray. Sometimes no one 
speaks." 

By this time the conversation had 
become much more interesting - than 
breakfast. 

" And everyone sits and does nothing ? 
Well it's the rummest thing I ever heard. 
I've half a mind to go and see what it's 
like. Only I know I should laugh right 
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out in the middle. How do you know 
when to stop doing nothing?" 

"Two Friends in 'the gallery' shake 
hands. But you must not think — we 
don't do nothing — exactly. I wish I could 
explain. It's worship. Come and see for 
yourself. I'm sure you won't laugh ; it's 
quite solemn. The Silcoxes go." 

"Will Mrs. Silcox be there?" I asked 
eagerly. "Should I see her, or do the 
ladies have to sit by themselves, where 
they can't be seen ? " 

Fred laughed. " No, of course they 
don't. Mrs. Silcox is a minister and sits 
in the gallery, facing the meeting." 

" A minister ! a lady who preaches ! 
And will she preach to-day ? " 

" I cannot tell. No one knows before- 
hand who is to speak. She may." 

"Then I'll go," I said, less, I believe, 
out of curiosity than a desire to see 
once again the face which had charmed 
me so much. 
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The meeting did not seem long to me, 
as it might have done under other cir- 
cumstances. I did not miss the organ 
or the chanting, the hymns or the 
set prayers to which I had been accus- 
tomed. I hardly noticed the other Friends, 
except to observe that very few of them 
wore the Quaker costume. I kept my eyes 
fixed on Mrs. Silcox and gazed at her 
with a sense of supreme happiness. 

Though two Friends preached, I could 
not afterwards remember one word that 
had been said. It did not appear singular 
when a woman stood up to speak. 
Everything seemed natural in the new, 
strange world in which I found myself. 

People may say that I was a young 
heathen, worshipping the creature rather 
than the Creator. Let them say it. It 
seems to me now, looking back on the time 
through the vista of many years, that I 
was really worshipping God, in so far as 
I could apprehend Him. Mrs. Silcox was 
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for me the personification of goodness. 
I was but a boy and abstractions had 
as yet no place in my mind. My ideas 
of God were of that vague character 
which one might expect to find in a 
youth of sixteen, whose only religious 
impressions had been obtained in a 
country school, and under the guidance 
of a man of the world. 

So I went, week after week, to 
meeting. There were several ministers, 
both men and women. Sometimes two 
or three would preach or pray ; some- 
times we had a "silent meeting," when 
no one spoke. This occurred frequently 
at the evening gathering, at which but 
few Friends were present. I learnt, how- 
ever, to value the "silent waiting before 
the Lord," and to understand something 
of that mystery which Fred Gough had 
found so difficult to explain. Some of 
the short, simple sermons impressed me 
very much, and I listened with a kind of 
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rapture to Mrs. Silcox's occasional utter- 
ances. Many influences were at work 
around me, and a gradual change, un- 
perceived by myself at the time, came 
over me. 



III. 

The evenings on which Fred and I 
were asked to "The Laurels/' Mrs. 
Silcox's house, were looked forward to 
by us with eager anticipation. We spent 
the time quietly — chatting, playing chess 
or dominoes, or games of that kind, never 
any with cards. 

Sometimes there were a few young 
Friends to meet us, and we joined in 
such old-fashioned games as "Clumps," 
" Proverbs," and " Family Coach," which 
took the place of dancing and music. 
But I liked it best when we two went 
alone and Mrs. Silcox would let me sit 
by her side, and she would tell me tales 
of long-ago times, when she was a girl 
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and Friends, both young and old, wore 
the Quaker garb like hers, or even of an 
older fashion still, when "the living 
remnant" flourished. 

Then she made me talk of my school- 
days, and never wearied of my cricket 
and football exploits. I did not hesitate 
to tell her of some actions less worthy, 
which she would gently reprove, saying, 
with her sweet smile, "But thee knows, 
Robert, that was not exactly the right 
way," or "Thy words in that instance 
were not quite consistent with truth." 

When we came to know each other 
better, she told me the story of her own 
life — of the note that Mr. Silcox gave her 
and the rosebud she wore at his request, 
to show that she loved him "just a 
little" — and the account of her wedding, 
and how nervous she felt when they went 
to "present their marriage" to the 
Monthly Meeting. These scenes became 
as real to me as if I had seen them, 
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and the actors took living shape in my 
mind. 

Or she would read. "The Idylls of 
the King" are to me, even now, resonant 
with the music of her " voice. In later 
days she read me "In Memoriani," till 
it thrilled like a message from another 
world. But her favourite author was 
Mrs. Browning. I think that the two 
souls had much in common, a com- 
munity in love and in sorrow. 

There was one .daughter living, Rachel, 
the eldest child. The other three had 
died, just as each was passing out of 
childhood, of that terrible consumption, 
which had carried off their grandmother 
and left Richard Silcox alone with his 
one child, Reuben. 

Rachel was engaged to a young Friend, 
Allen Sparks, son of one of the partners 
in her grandfather, Daniel Penington's 
bank. He was a young man towards 
whom I never felt any attraction. She 
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was devoted to him, but I had always 
the feeling that he loved himself a great 
deal better than he loved her. 

She was tall and fragile, with some- 
thing of her mother's smile, but lacking 
that attractive power which drew me so 
strongly — a power possessed only by those 
who have loved and suffered, and who 
have themselves been drawn, as it were, 
close to the heart of God. Rachel was 
like a delicate seedling, springing up 
beside a strong and beautiful plant. One 
felt that the fair young thing must fade 
and die away. 

I had been about a year in Shalchester 
when I heard that the dreaded fiat had 
gone forth, and knew that Rachel Silcox 
had not many months to live. I heard it 
as I might have heard my own death 
warrant. I believe that I would have 
given my life for hers, if she might still 
have been spared to her parents. 

Boylike, I was afraid to intrude on the 
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sacredness of the family grief, and held 
aloof in my own sorrow for several days. 
Then I could keep away no longer, and 
went to see my friend. I found her in 
the garden. 

"I am glad to see thee, Robert," she 
said with the same smile that had taken 
me prisoner at first sight. I tried to 
smile, but found instead that tears were 
running down my face. 

"My poor boy," she said, putting her 
hand on my shoulder, "is thee so grieved 
on our account ? " And lo ! it was she 
who had to comfort me, when I would 
have given all that I possessed to be 
able to say one word of consolation to 
her. I cannot remember what she said. 
I do not even know whether she spoke 
any words, or whether it was simply her 
presence and spirit which soothed me. 

When she saw that I was calm, she 
spoke, and her words are graven on my 
mind : " This is of God and not of 
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man. It is He who gives and He who 
takes away. We did hope, nay, we 
trusted, that the end was very far off; 
but God saw fit to order it otherwise. 
He is our Father, and His name is Love. 
All trials and chastenings are sent us in 
love, and we have not only to submit, 
but to rejoice." 

I had no word ; but I saw at that 
moment the triumphant power of faith. 
Dimly only could I realise what this 
submission, this rejoicing, meant; but I 
felt that behind her words lay a mighty 
spiritual force, and something of that 
force communicated itself to my mind. 

It had already begun to dawn upon 
me that religion might be something 
more than a catchword, a phrase, an idle 
form, which people adopted because it 
was respectable to do so. 

Among other maxims of worldly prudence 
which my father had laid down for my 
guidance was one on "religion." "Go to 
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church once on Sundays, my boy. People 
do not trust a man who has not some 
religion. You may find it advisable to 
go twice, under certain circumstances, 
where those you have to do with profess 
to be very religious, or if they happen to 
be dissenters ; otherwise once is enough. 
Ordinary men are afraid to trust people 
who appear too religious," 

I had seen other aspects of religion, 
during the time I had lived amongst the 
Quakers ; but never before had I even 
imagined the transcendent power it could 
wield. 

I knew how the hopes of the father 
and mother had been bound up in the 
life of this last remaining child. It had 
seemed to me as if the light of day had 
been darkened. I mourned not for Rachel's 
sake, but for her father's and her mother's. 
And when I saw that mother, lo ! she 
was rejoicing in the light. 

As I walked silently by her side, I felt 
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the new force which had entered my 
soul. I began to perceive strange things, 
but indistinctly as through an unaccustomed 
medium. The present and the future be- 
came one. I heard, as it were, in the 
distance, the sound of angel voices, and I 
knew that to my companion these were 
not distant but present, even in her own 
soul. 

Mr. Silcox came to meet us. He 
greeted me, and offered his arm to his 
wife. 

"Ah! Robert," he said, "I saw thee 
come. I knew you would be a help to 
each other. But come into the house, both 
of you. The air is getting chilly." 

I excused myself. My mind could not 
bear more at that time. 

" I am afraid," I said, " that the help 
has all been on one side. I have received 
much, but have given nothing." 

" Nay," said Mrs. Silcox, " thee has been 
of much comfort to me." 
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" May I — may I come again, to-morrow ? " 
I stammered, surprised, myself, at my 
request. 

"Come as often as thee likes," answered 
Mrs. Silcox. 

"We shall be more than pleased to see 
thee," said Mr. Silcox. 

I felt a strange exaltation of spirit as 
I walked through the darkening night. I 
could not go home and meet Fred just 
then. I turned into the fields, and was 
alone with the stars and with God. 



IV. 

I went up to "The Laurels" the next 
evening, and the following one, and every 
evening, till the life there became a part 
of my existence. It seemed as if that 
were my real life and the rest but shadow. 
Sometimes Mrs. Silcox was with her 
daughter and I did not see her. Then I 
sat alone, or with Mr. Silcox, whom I 
came to love almost as I loved his wife. 
I thought that I had grown to understand 
them in some degree, when with a sudden 
flash I perceived how little I really under- 
stood. 

One day, I think it was a Sunday 
afternoon, I was talking with Reuben 
Silcox, and, as our talk went deeper, my 
mind became confused ; or illumined, 
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was it ? Then for the first time I appre- 
hended that these two souls had become 
one and indivisible. I fancied that instead 
of Reuben it was Ruth with whom I was 
speaking, when we were suddenly inter- 
rupted by Ruth herself, come to call away 
her husband. This recalled me to con- 
sciousness. 

I was left alone, feeling a curious 
shock, as if I had newly awaked from a 
strange dream or had seen some super- 
natural manifestation. It was as though 
I had looked into the heart of nature 
and seen a part of its mysterious working, 
or as though I had heard one of the 
harmonies of the eternal mind. I felt a 
little shaken by the depth of the mystery 
which I had penetrated, then strengthened 
in that I had seen another phase of truth, 
and had gained a deeper spiritual insight. 

Once or twice, on a Sunday or a 
Saturday perhaps, I met Allen Sparks, 
Rachel's betrothed, at the house. He 
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used to call every day, usually in the 
morning, to inquire for Rachel. He 
would sit with her for a while and then 
depart hastily. 

He expressed a wish that she should 
be taken to the south of France, in 
the hope that the milder climate might 
restore her health. But the doctor 
said that it could make little or no 
difference, and, as the girl herself was 
much averse to leaving home, even 
with her parents, it was considered wiser 
not to carry out the proposal. Ruth 
Silcox took me to see Rachel occasion- 
ally, but all my awkwardness returned, 
and I could only stammer a few words. 
The girl was very cheerful, I might 
almost say lively, but it was an effort 
for both of us, and I did not go often. 

There were many other callers and 
visitors. It was at this time that I came 
to know Ruth's parents, Daniel and Rachel 
Penington, and her uncle John. I was 
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glad when they were able to come. I 
could see that their presence was a help 
to Ruth. But they were all advanced in 
years, and physical infirmity prevented 
their coming as often as they would 
have wished. . 

All through those months of anxious 
watching, which could have but one ter- 
mination, Ruth Silcox appeared as cheerful 
and bright as on the day on which I 
had gone to see her, with my heart 
so full, and had left with it so much 
lightened. Watching her with eyes of 
affection, I could see that, though her 
spirit was unchanged, the trial was telling 
on her physical nature, and she was 
becoming paler and thinner. As for my- 
self, I was no longer the same feeble 
soul. I had gained strength and know- 
ledge. My spirit, too, was being drawn 
nearer to that mystic fulness of love. 

The end came — suddenly it seemed, 
though so long expected. The gentle life 
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floated back into the light from which it 
had come. And in the house of mourn- 
ing, light was triumphant over darkness, 
for death was swallowed up in victory. 

It was the day before the funeral. We 
were sitting together, we three. There 
came over my mind that sense of empti- 
ness and dreariness, which I had felt as 
a crushing weight when I returned home 
after my father's funeral. 

"Robert," said Ruth Silcox's gentle 
voice, " we have been thinking about 
thee. Our son Reuben, who passed away 
some years ago, would have been just 
about thy age, had he been permitted to 
remain with us. And, Robert, I do not 
think we could have loved him better 
than we love thee. Thee has come very 
near to us, nay, right into our hearts, 
during these last weeks. Wilt thou come 
and be to us a son ? I think that God 
has sent thee to us, that we should not 
be cast down beyond measure." 



I had heard that Friends did not wear 
mourning and had sometimes wondered. 
Now I understood. If Ruth Silcox had 
changed her beautiful grey dress for black 
garments, at her daughter's funeral, it would 
have seemed to me like desecration. 

There were no wreaths on the simple 
coffin, except one of beautiful white 
roses. To Rachel's grandparents, Daniel 
and Rachel Penington, was accorded the 
privilege of sending these flowers, from 
Ruth's own rose bush in her father's 
garden. 

The windows of Reuben Silcox's house 
were not darkened; but all along the 
route to the burying-ground there were 
closed shutters and drawn blinds. 
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I have a few vivid and many blurred 
recollections of the day. I was early at 
the house and made myself as busy as 
I could, lest I should break down. It 
was only when I looked at Reuben and 
Ruth Silcox that I felt strong. 

People may have wondered to see me, 
the young apprentice, on such intimate 
terms with Mr. and Mrs. Silcox. For 
myself, I felt one with the sorrowing 
family — sorrowing, but not sorrowful ; for 
peace, not bitterness, reigned. So it 
seemed to me then ; so it seems to me 
now, looking back upon the scene. 

There were many people at the house 
and many more at the little graveyard — 
so many that all could not come inside. 
Nearly all the Friends of the meeting, 
men and women, were there, and many 
people from the city, including several 
clergymen and ministers of different 
denominations. 

They came — Friends and others — some 
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in complimentary mourning, some in 
dresses of subdued colours, some in the 
beautiful Quaker costume. In all Shal- 
chester there was no woman more beloved 
than Ruth Silcox, Many present almost 
thought they would have given up one 
of their own children, if thereby her last 
might have been spared to her. That 
might not be. So they did not send 
empty carriages. They came themselves. 

Allen Sparks, two of Ruth's nephews, 
two other cousins on the Silcox side, and 
I carried the coffin from the plain un- 
plumed hearse to the graveyard which 
surrounded the meeting-house. 

Several generations of Friends lay in 
that little piece of otherwise unconse- 
crated ground. There were nameless 
graves, dating from the days of stern 
uncompromising Quakerism. There were 
small flat slabs of later date, with nothing 
inscribed but name, age, and year of 
decease. Finally, there were graves with 
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erect headstones, indicating those of more 
recent times, but all of the same simple 
pattern and with similar inscriptions. 

It is strange how in times of deep 
sorrow one sometimes takes note of 
some trivial circumstance and remembers 
it long afterwards. As we passed through 
the graveyard I remember noticing, with 
a feeling of horror, though I myself 
was still in mourning for my father, that 
Allen Sparks wore black gloves and had 
a black band round his hat. Then I re- 
member laying the coffin, with its beautiful 
wreath of white roses, on the graveside, 
and lowering it gently down. I remember, 
too, the silence which followed, impressive 
but not awful. 

Friends have no burial service, even as 
they have no church service, nor rites of 
any description. One of our ministers, I 
know not who, prayed. Of his words I 
can recall none, but a petition that we 
might each be ready when our turn came, 
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as it must, sooner or later, none knew 
how soon. We stepped back to allow the 
other relatives, who had followed two and 
two behind, to take a last look at the 
coffin. We filed slowly back to the meeting- 
house, to hold a meeting for divine wor- 
ship, like those held on Sunday mornings. 
I remember falling in behind Reuben and 
Ruth Silcox, and walking with Allen Sparks. 
The meeting-house, which would hold about 
four hundred people, was filled to over- 
flowing. 

I felt a strange tension within me, as 
though I could not breathe. The feeling 
increased as I sat in the solemn stillness of 
the meeting, till I felt as though I must cry 
out. Then that dear old Friend, John 
Penington, who had loved Rachel so much, 
arose. 

His text was: "We sorrow not as others 
which have no hope." He enlarged upon 
the words and spoke of the love of God, 
who had left none of His children without 
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hope or without the means of finding 
Him — none — not even the most ignorant 
of the heathen, who, "groping blindly in 
the darkness, touch God's right hand in 
that darkness, and are lifted up and 
strengthened." 

If we, who have clearer light than these, 
have no hope, it is because we have shut 
our eyes to the light. He went on to 
explain what that hope of immortal life 
signified to us here and hereafter. 

I remember this part distinctly for the 
ideas were new to my mind, and the 
love of which he spoke, following so 
closely upon my recent experiences, 
touched a responsive note in my heart. 

As I listened, the tension of my mind 
gradually slackened, and, when he had 
concluded, I found that tears were on 
my face. I knew nothing at the time, 
but a sense of infinite relief, that left no 
room for boyish shame at my tears. 
Well I know, now, that many another 
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in the room had found relief for their 
feelings — not indeed so overstrained as 
mine — in the same way. A prayer from 
another Friend followed, and, soon after, 
the meeting broke up. 

A very few intimate friends returned to 
the house after the funeral. 

Presently we were left alone, we three. 

"Thou wilt not leave us any more, 
Robert," said Ruth Silcox, laying her 
hand on my head, as I sat at her feet. 

"No, mother, I will not," I said, "for 
I have found a father and a mother." 

"And we, a son," said Repben Silcox. 

We talked together and spoke of their 
son Reuben, whose memory was as fresh 
in the minds of the parents as that of 
the daughter who had just passed away. 
And, for the first time, Ruth wept. Then 
I rose quietly and slipped softly away, 
for though I might be a son, I was not 
a husband. 

I sat by the window in my room and 
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looked up at the stars. They had always 
fascinated me. The idea of immensity, 
which they suggested, had sometimes filled 
me with despair. What lay behind and 
beyond ? — Heaven and God, I had been 
taught. But it had seemed cold and dis- 
tant. Now I had begun more clearly to 
apprehend. God and heaven were not 
only above and beyond, but near, around 
and within ; yea, even in a man's own 
heart. 



